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BLUEBELLS. THE BUGLE NOTES OF SPRING. 
AH me! how many years have flown, Now, Winter, on his ice-bound car, 140 
Since I, who wander now alone, Is rattling north, o’er crag and scar ; 
That April morning stood The thrush and blackbird cheery sing, 

With my one friend beneath the trees, Blowing the bugle notes of spring — q 

While wonderful wild harmonies Saying, “Coming! coming! coming! Ot 
Rang through the bluebell wood. The spring is coming, man, to thee!” par 

The year was young, the world was sweet, ‘ ma 

Our hearts were young, and leapt to greet I’ve heard for many a year, ah me! era 
The gladness of the day ; Those bugle notes so wild and free ; 

No cloud was on the April sky, And tho’ each year its wrinkle throws, Lo 

c We laughed aloud, scarce knowing why, That music aye the Sweeter grows, — of 
Along the woodland way. Saying, “Coming! coming! coming! pol 
Perennial youth I bring with me.” 

And like a carpet on the ground, ple 

oe oo — The celandine’s bright cup of gold of 

meee # ome ‘. ow Is nestling by the brooklet cold ; cor 

A 8 a 2 sad aye & vache The coltsfoot to the warming days me 
nd wove my. friend a dainty crown ° : cl 
Tit Conder Wicennnse Men Is streaming back its yellow rays ; pol 

4 Saying, “Coming ! coming! coming! 

I placed the circlet with delight Sweet Flora cometh, fair to see.” whe 

Upon her forehead smooth and white ; —_ 
The azure of her eyes The chestnut bursts its shining hoods, Asi 

Might put to shame the bluest flower, The poplar scents the leafing woods, edy 

That ever grew in sheltered bower Where, cheerfully, among the boughs, mo! 
Beneath the softest skies. The birds are warbling tender vows, paer 

, : Saying, “ Coming! coming! coming! 

- me, my friend! my one dear friend ! And spend the onnanet, wild and rate bet 
ur pleasant spring-time had an end, dir 
We left the fairy ways, asia , : 

The mystic paths of sweet romance, And my dull muse it fain would sing mat 

The girlish round of song and dance, Of the bonnie bugle notes of spring : we 
For life’s bewildering maze. “O blackbird, in thy ecstasy, V 

Chant thy loud clarion cheerily ! ‘ 

Now here, alone, within the wood, While humming ! humming ! humming ! to 1 

Where in youth’s. bluebell-time we stood, The woods repeat thy song for me.” ext 
I sit me down to-day, Good Words. James RIGc. affe 

My heart fresh-stung with sharp regret, 

Because thy path from mine is set —_ 
So very far away. pro: 

But, dear, my tears are selfish tears, "7 

For God hath blessed thy happy years — 
With blessings wide and deep ; of t 

Thy summer came at spring-time’s close, Nec turpem senectam enti 

And for thy bluebells,-:gave love’s rose Degere, nec cithara carentem. out 
Forevermore to keep. “ Nor to be tuneless in old age!” ont 

Yea, God hath given thee all the good Ah! surely blest his pilgrimage unw 

Of maiden-time and matronhood, Wha, in his winter’s snow, 

Youth’s spring and summer prime ; Still-sings with his note asrsweet and clear 

And now life’s reddening autumn leaves As in the morning of the year . *; 

Fall softly on love’s gathered sheaves, When the first violets blow! Subs. 
Bound up for winter-time. DOR 
3 “ * z ’ Blest !—— but more blest, whom summer’s heat, _ 

Friend, if to me when spring-time died, Whom spring’s impulsive stir and beat, _" 

Was given no glorious summer-tide, Have taught no feverish lure ; 3 
If never happy May Whose muse, benignant and serene, ann. 

Succeeded April’s shower and sun, Still keeps his autumn chaplet green cn 

And if, when bluebell-time was done, Because his verse is pure ! won 
No roses lit my way; .. 

If evermore my heart doth miss Lie calm, O white and laureate head ! 6. . 

A jy foregone, love’s crowning bliss Lie calm, O dead, that art not dead, WORT 

know the lesson meant ; Since from the voiceless grave 7: 

If wanting stars of earthly love, Thy voice shall speak to old and young 8. 

I know one brighter shines above, While song yet speaks an English tongue 9- 
My friend, I am content! By Charles’ or Thamis’ wave ! Joun 

All The Year Round. AusTIN Dosson, - 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 
MOHAMMEDANISM AND THE OTTOMAN 
TURKS.* 

THE relations of this country to the 
Ottoman Empire are irrespective of mere 
party domination, and are not less inti- 
mate and vital under the sway of a Lib- 
eral than of a Conservative government. 
Looking at this fact, it becomes a matter 
of moment, as bearing on our national 
policy in the East, that the English peo- 
ple should have clear and correct notions 
of the intellectual, moral, and religious 
condition of the ruling race of Moham- 
medan Turks. One main aim of that 
policy at the present time is to find 
a remedy for the maladministration and 
injustice which so grievously afflict the 
Asiatic provinces of Turkey. If a rem- 
edy is to be found, it is obvious that the 
more perfectly we understand the nature 
and source of the Turkish distemper, the 
better shall we be able to find in what 
direction the cure lies, or at least to esti- 
mate the magnitude of the work of reform 
we have undertaken to promote. 

We purpose especially in this article 
to inquire in what manner and to what 
extent the religion of Mohammed has 
affected the life and character of the Ot- 
toman Turks, and so to throw light on the 
prospects of their political regeneration. 
By the religion of Mohammed we mean 
more than what is found within the pages 
of the Koran; we understand by it the 
entire religious system that has sprung 
out of the Koran, and that has become 
embodied in the traditions, written and 
unwritten, and in the interpretations, 
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doctrines, and beliefs of the followers of 
the Prophet. While it is true that all 
Moslems regard the Koran with profound 
reverence, it is equally true that a large 
part, perhaps the larger part of their reli- 
gious system, rests upon tradition and 
upon the commentaries and interpreta- 
tions that have accumulated around the 
sacred volume. Much of the tradition is 
unwritten, and has passed down from age 
to age, forming, as it were, a kind of at- 
mosphere enshrouding the dogmatic sub- 
stance of the system itself. In estimating 
the full effect of Mohammedanism upon 
its votaries we must take into account 
these more subtle and adhering elements 
which so powerfully contribute to give 
form and structure to the character and 
faith of the true believers. 

The books whose titles are placed at 
the head of this article are all instructive 
and interesting, and have aided the writer 
in considering the topic in hand. In ad- 
dition, however, to these sources of infor- 
mation considerable personal intercourse 
with the Turks themselves has enabled 
him to weigh more intelligently than 
would otherwise have been possible the 
testimony of others, and to draw with 
greater confidence his own independent 
conclusions. A brief notice of the works 
mentioned may serve as a befitting intro- 
duction to the subject we design to 
discuss. 

“ Among the Turks ” —the volume last 
named on our list —is the production of 
the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., who was 
for thirty-five years an American mission- 
ary at Constantinople. The book con- 
sists, for the most part, of a series of 
graphic descriptions of personal incidents 
in the life of the author; yet the incidents 
are so presented as to illustrate, in a vivid 
manner, the life and habits of the Turkish 
people. There is less said about the 
Turks than one might be led to anticipate 
from the title of the book. So far as the 
volume treats of this people, it takes 
somewhat the form of a special plea on 
their behalf, as if the author considered 
them unjustly attacked, and he himself 
under some special obligation to stand up 
in their defence. This may arise from 
his distrust and dislike of Russia, which 
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are made especially prominent in his 
pages. 

The closing chapter of Dr. Hamlin’s 
book on the “Signs of Progress in Tur- 
key” is a good summary of what may 
fairly be said on that side of the question. 
We look in vain, however, for any evi- 
dence that the Turks themselves are im- 
proving in their morals. That there has 
been much general progress in the coun- 
try cannot be denied; but Dr. Hamlin 
himself declares that it is the Christian 
element of the empire that is steadily 
gaining in power and influence. The 
progress made has been, as he allows, in 
the face of, and despite the opposing ten- 
dencies of, the Mohammedan races. 

The author of “The People of Tur- 
key” exhibits very great familiarity with 
her subject, and no little skill in putting 
her information into an attractive form. 
We cannot be mistaken in attributing this 
work to the wife of the present British 
consul at Salonica, Mrs. John C. Blunt. 
If this surmise is correct, we may almost 
say that she has inherited a knowledge of 
Turkey and its populations. Her father 
spent nearly his whole life in Turkish 
territory, and was renowned for his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the country. In 
proof of this, it is enough to mention that 
he was selected by the editor of the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” to write the arti- 
cle “ Turkey,” for that work. Certainly 
the writer of the volumes in question has 
proved that her acquaintance with the 
races of European and the western por- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey is most thorough. 
We are glad to see that the work is not, 
to any great degree, partisan in character, 
but replete with well-digested informa- 
tion, which is after all what the public 
most requires and values. 

The work of John P. Brown, on “ The 
Dervishes, or Oriental Spiritualism,” is 
the only attempt yet made in the English 
language to deal fully and accurately with 
this subject. Mr. Brown was for many 
years the United States secretary of le- 
gation at Constantinople; and, having 
spent his life in the East, he has acquired 
a good knowledge of the Turkish, Per- 
sian, and Arabic languages. He appears 
to have taken a special interest in the 
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philosophy of the mystics, and to have 
cultivated the society of those Orientals 
whose lives are given to contemplation. 
He has evidently given much careful 
study to his subject, but the result does 
not afford to the reader any proportionate 
satisfaction. The book, it must be con- 
fessed, is dull, for indeed there is little of 
interest, as there is nothing worthy of 
commendation, either in the lives or 
doctrines of the dervishes. We almost 
wonder that a man of Mr. Brown’s natu- 
ral gifts could devote so many years to 
the examination of the childish vagaries 
of aclass of idle and useless mendicants. 

The elaborate work of Sir William 
Muir, in four octavo volumes, was first 
published in 1858; it has often been care- 
fully reviewed and sometimes severely 
criticised by the apologists of the Mo- 
hammedan system, yet it still stands at 
the head of all the works relating to the 
Arabian Prophet. Muir, in truth, seems 
thoroughly to have examined all possible 
sources of reliable information, and im- 
partially to have weighed the vast amount 
of evidence of which he had patiently 
made himself master. Seeing, therefore, 
that the conclusions to which he comes 
are, in the main, adverse to the high 
claims of the Prophet, it is extremely 
improbable that any other conclusions 
can be fairly drawn from the well-ascer- 
tained facts. 

The rather bulky volume of Colonel 
Baker gives the impressions made upon 
a fair-minded man who travelled through 
European Turkey with the evident pur- 
pose of writing a book. Colonel Baker 
was dependent, to a large extent, upon 
the reports of consuls and consular 
agents, guide-books, dragomans, and cas- 
ual travellers like himself. His constant 
intercourse with English consuls may, 
perhaps, account for quite a distinct lean- 
ing in his volume in favor of the Turks. 
His work is interesting to the general 
reader, but of no special value to those 
who have to grapple with the questions 
that are fundamental when we seek the 
reformation of Turkish society. 

The “ History of the Ottoman Turks,” 
by Professor Creasy, has been before the 
public for more than twenty years, and 
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has taken a respectable place among the 
works which treat of that people. It is 
especially valuable on account of its full 
elucidation of the early history of the 
nation; in this respect it has no supe- 
rior in the English language. Professor 
Creasy is free from partisan bias, and 
writes throughout in keeping with the 
impartial character of the historian. 

The work of Mr. J. Bosworth Smith is 
an avowed apology for the Mohammedan 
system. The author, however, betrays a 
very limited apprehension of the real 
essence of that system. His attempt to 
place the religion of Mohammed as nearly 
as possible on a level with the Christian 
religion breaks down at every point. 
That Mr. Smith either does not under- 
stand, or does not fairly represent, the 
system of which he writes, is evident 
from what he asserts in regard to its 
non-sensual character. He thus writes 
(p. 196): “ Nor is it true in any sense that 
Mohammed’s is an easy or sensual reli- 
gion. With its frequent fasts, its five 
prayers a day, its solitudes, its almsgiv- 
ings,... it certainly does not appeal 
much to the laziness, or the sensuality, 
or the selfishness of mankind.” This 
statement, it is curious to observe, is 
flatly contradicted by the very writers on 
whom the author professes to depend in 
forming his estimate of Mohammed and 
his religion. He pronounces, for exam- 
ple, Gibbon’s picture of Mohammed 
“most masterly and complete ;”" yet Gib- 
bon says: “ Perfumes and women were 
the two sensual enjoyments which his 
nature required and his religion did not 
forbid; and Mohammed affirmed that the 
fervor of his devotion was increased by 
these innocent pleasures. A special rev- 
elation dispensed him from the laws 
which he had imposed on his nation; 
the female sex, without reserve, was aban- 
doned to his desires.” Mr. Bosworth 
Smith pronounces Sprenger’s “ Life of 
Mohammed ” “ the most exhaustive, orig- 
inal, and learned of all;” yet Sprenger 
says that Mohammed “ became a licen- 
tious theocrat and bloodthirsty tyrant, 
pope, and king.” Palgrave, whom Mr. 
Smith eulogizes as “an able and accurate 
observer,” declares that “narrowness of 
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mind, frightful corruption, or rather, the 
extinction of morality, cruel or desolating 
wars on the frontiers; within, endless 
discord in all its forms, family, social, 
and civil; convulsive fanaticism alternat- 
ing with lethargic torpor, transient vigor 
followed by long and irremediable de- 
cay; such is the general history of Mo- 
hammedan governments and races;” 
while Dr. Schweinfurth says, “ The his- 
tory of Islamism has ever been a history 
of crime, and to Christian morality alone 
do we owe all the social good we enjoy.” 
Mr. Smith has attempted to whitewash 
the character of Mohammed, but the at- 
tempt has only led to a new examination 
of all the evidence bearing on the ques- 
tion, and to a fresh confirmation of the 
previous judgment of Christendom, at 
least so far as relates to the thoroughly 
sensual and immoral character of the 
Arabian prophet. The slipshod manner 
in which our author treats of such in- 
stitutions as polygamy and the domestic 
slavery of the Moslems is shown in the 
following quotation, from page 248: “ But 
to attempt by force, or even by influ- 
ence brought to bear on Eastern rulers, 
to do away with any domestic or na- 
tional institutions, such as the form of 
government, or patriarchal slavery, or 
even polygamy, can do no good.” Yet 
this is the writer who undertakes to 
teach modern missionaries the true meth- 
od of conducting missionary operations! 
While reading his book we have asked 
ourselves if it is not possible to induce 
the author to go to the interior of Africa, 
and carry out the work which Living- 
stone began. It certainly is to be re- 
gretted that so much light and wisdom 
should be radiated to so little purpose 
against the cold walls of “ Harrow-on-the- 
Hill.” 

So many and so severe have been the 
attacks of Christian writers on the Mo- 
hammedan system, that it is a satisfaction 
to hear something from the opposite side, 
from those who are really qualified to 
speak. This acknowledged want is met 
to a considerable extent in the two works 
whose titles we have placed at the head 
of this article. The first consists of a 
series of twelve essays on the “ Life of 
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Mohammed,” by Syed Ahmed Khan Ba- 
hador. These essays are preliminary toa 
more complete account of the life and 
teachings of the Prophet; this complete 
history, though promised, has not yet 
appeared. It will be seen from an ex- 
amination of the subjects treated in the 
essays that they are of special interest 
and importance. They are as follow: — 


. The Historical Geography of Arabia. 

. The Manners and Customs of the Pre- 
Islamic Arabs. 

. The Various Religions of the Pre-Islamic 
Arabs, 

. The question whether Islam has been 
Beneficial or Injurious to Human So- 
ciety in General. 

. The Mohammedan Theological Litera- 
ture. 

. The Mohammedan Traditions. 

. The Holy Koran. 

. The History of the Holy Mecca. 

The Pedigree of Mohammed. 

. The Prophecies respecting Mohammed 
in the Old and New Testaments. 

. The Shakki-radar and Meraj; ze. the 
Splitting (open) of the Chest of Mo- 
hammed, and his Night Journey. 

. The Birth and Childhood of Mohammed. 


It is evident that the author possesses 
considerable ability, and that he has 
studied his subject with 


enthusiasm. 
One of the main purposes of his book 
is to answer, as far as possible, the va- 
rious indictments of the Mohammedan 
system made by Sir William Muir in his 
elaborate work on the “ Life of Moham- 
med.” We earnestly advise all who are 
investigating the Mohammedan religion 
to read the essays of Syed Ahmed Khan 
Bahador. From the standpoint of a de- 
fender of that system probably nothing bet- 
tercan be said. The author has carefully 
studied the attacks made by Christian 
authors on the character and religion of 
Mohammed, and he certainly exhibits no 
small degree of skillin his replies. His 
style is bold and clear; he is, it is true, 
somewhat dogmatic, and at times bom- 
bastic. That the author holds his opin- 
ions with honest pertinacity is made very 
plain. We have been especially inter- 
ested in the essay on the prophecies 
respecting Mohammed in the Old and 
New Testaments. One or two extracts 
from this essay will interest our exegeti- 
cal readers. We quote from page 12 
(Deut. xviii. 15, 18): ‘* The Lord thy God 
will raise up unto thee a prophet from the 
midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
me; unto him ye shall bearken.” “TI will 
raise them up a prophet from among their 
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(Israelites) brethren, like unto thee, and I 
will put my words into his mouth; and 
he shall speak unto thee all that I shall 
command him.” On these verses the 
author remarks: “In the above-quoted 
passages our Prophet is evidently fore- 
told, for God declared to all the Israelites 
that he would raise up a prophet from 
among their brethren. Now, we hesitate 
not to affirm that it is impossible that the 
words — brethren of Israel —could have 
any other meaning than that of the Ish- 
maelites, and these never had any prophet 
but Mohammed.” Deut. xxxiii. 2, and 
Hab. iii. 3, are quoted also: “And he 
said, the Lord came from Sinai, and rose 
up from Seir unto them; he shined forth 
from mount Paran, and he came with ten 
thousands of saints: from his right hand 
went a fiery law for them.” “God came 
from Teman, and the Holy One from 
mount Paran. Selah. His glory covered 
the heavens, and the earth was full of his 
praise.” ‘Mount Paran,” declares the 
author, “is identical with the mountain 
of Mecca, as we have already proved in 
our ‘ Essay on the Historical Geography 
of Arabia.’ There remains not the least 
reason to doubt that by the expression, 
‘He shined forth from mount Paran’ is 
meant the revelation of the holy Koran 
and the law to Mohammed.” 

Our author gives a new translation of 
Isaiah xxi. 7, as follows: ‘“*He saw two 
riders, one of them was a rider upon an 
ass, and the other a rider upon a camel; 
and he hearkened diligently with much 
heed.” “In our opinion,” he remarks, 
“the above passage is the faithful render- 
ing of the original Hebrew. .. . There 
can be no doubt that, of the two riders 
represented by the prophet Isaiah as be- 
ing the restorers of the true worship of 
the Godhead, the rider upon the ass is 
Jesus Christ, because he so made his 
entry into Jerusalem; and that by the 
rider upon the camel is meant the Prophet 
of Arabia, of which country the camel 
is the characteristic conveyance.” We 
might have supplied like interesting, yet 
fanciful, interpretations based on New 
Testament Scripture, but this our space 
does not allow. 

If we now look at the points which are 
fundamental in the religious belief of the 
Turks, we shall find the most prominent 
of these to be the unity of God, implicit 
faith in Mohammed as the last and great- 
est Prophet of God, profound reverence 
for the Koran as the revealed will of God, 
forgiveness of sin to all who repent and 
express belief in Mohammed as a true 
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Prophet, a general judgment and a future 
state of rewards and punishments. Like 
all true Moslems, the Turks hold to the 
unity of God in the most strict and abso- 
lute sense — this idea, indeed, is the cor- 
nerstone of their system, and is expressed 
in the first line of their creed in the well- 
known phrase, “ La ilaha il allahi wa Mo- 
hammed zasil allah ” (“There is no God 
but the Lord, and Mohammed is the 
prophet of God”). The first words of 
the Moslem creed are a perpetual protest, 
not only against every form of idolatry, 
but against every form of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The point at which Moham- 
medanism comes into sharpest conflict 
with the Christian system is just here on 
the claims of Christ to a truly divine 
character; and on this point, as there has 
been in the past, so there is now no com- 
promise. The war is a war to the death, 
not only from the intellectual and theo- 
logical standpoint of the Moslems, but in 
their deepest convictions and in their 
daily intercourse with their ecclesiastical 
enemies. Christians are despised, not 
because they belong to other races, but 
because, in the opinion of the Turks, they 
rob God of his true character and glory 
by making that character and glory divis- 
ible, and by giving to one whom they re- 
gard only as a created being the honor 
that belongs exclusively to the Infinite 
and Uncreated. It is, indeed, wonderful 
how this idea of the unity of God enters 
into the entire life of the Moslem races, 
controlling their thoughts, feelings, hab 
its, forms of speech; in a word, shaping 
the being and destiny of every true be- 
liever. Look, for example, at the position 
of Moslems in relation to the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments as illus- 
trative of this point. Every true believer 
admits that these books were given by 
God; from infancy every Turk has been 
tauglit to say “Deort kitab hakk dir” (The 
four books are true); meaning thereby the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms and Prophets 
taken as one book, the Gospels, and the 
Koran. Lut all the faithful maintain that 
there are now no perfect copies of the 
Christian Scriptures; they have all been 
corrupted by the Christians; and what is 
the principal evidence adduced? The 
simple fact that they teach the hated doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ. Or take 
the social question of residence. Turks 
do not like to have Christians living near 
them; in general they rigidly exclude 
them from the quarters in which they 
themselves reside, not because the Chris- 
tians are dishonest or immoral, but be- 
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cause they are infidels ; because they hold 
that God had a son. Close contact is 
therefore avoided as endangering the faith 
of even the wives and children of the 
Moslem believers. “Thank God I ama 
Mussulman! I am no infidel!” is the 
proud boast of every Mohammedan, a 
boast by which often, in the ordinary busi- 
ness of life, he asserts his superiority to 
all who accept the Christian faith. 

It should be remarked, however, that in 
the minds, at least, of the common people 
this rigid Unitarianism arises not so much 
from the impossibility of understanding 
metaphysically the doctrine of the Trinit 
as from a revolt against the shestodl, snd, 
as they conceive, sensual idea involved in 
applying to God the epithet “ Father,” 
and in calling Christ the Son of God. It 
is vain to present to the Moslem any ar- 
gument from the internal evidence of the 
truth of the Christian Scriptures; any 
book that teaches the doctrine of the 
Trinity must needs be false. It is equally 
vain to bring forward the external evi- 
dences of the truth of Christianity. 
Christianity to him contains the most 
complete proof of its own falsity in declar- 
ing that God exists in three persons. 
And so when the true believer goes forth 
to fight the infidels, his shield is the unity 
of God; his sword and spear are the unity 
of God; his fearful battle-cry is the unity 
of God. All who hold any other doctrine 
are enemies of the true faith; if they will 
not accept the truth in regard to the 
essence and character of God, they are to 
be swept from the earth. Such as in the 
past, so now is the spirit of Mohamme- 
danism. 

The Turks have a great regard for the 
prophets and holy men whose histories 
are given in the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures, especially for Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Joseph, Moses, David, Solo- 
mon, and Jesus ; but the glory of all these 
is eclipsed by their own Prophet. As has 
been remarked by a Turkish author, “ All 
other prophets and apostles are but a dia- 
dem on the brow of our lord Mohammed.” 
Many attempts have been made to explain 
this profound reverence for Mohammed 
by his countless followers. Other causes 
may have aided, but the main cause, 
doubtless, is to be found, not in his moral 
maxims, nor in the sensual paradise which 
he offered to his followers, nor yet in the 
vague belief that he spake as the oracle of 
God, but in the fact that he is regarded 
as the revealer and defender of the doc- 
trine of the divine unity. In this charac- 
ter he became, in the eyes of his followers, 
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a reformer as opposed (1) to idolatry, (2) 
to a corrupt Christianity which accepted 
the worship of images, pictures, and 
saints, and (3) to a pure Christianity which 
holds to a trinity in a unity. But what- 
ever may be the cause of this supreme 
devotion, there can be no question in re- 
gard to the fact. Nothing can exceed the 
jealous care with which Moslems guard 
the reputation of their Prophet; even an 
insinuation that he was not all that is 
claimed for him is resented as a personal 
insult. The name of Mohammed kindles 
a burning enthusiasm in the breasts of 
his followers, an enthusiasm which some- 
times breaks forth in terrible massacres, 
but is generally quiet and powerful, like 
the flow of a deep and mighty river. 
Lethargic as most Turks are, the name of 
the Prophet at once arouses to action. 
The form of the Turk becomes more 
erect, his dull eye flashes, his blood flows 
quicker, and his step becomes elastic 
whenever a detested Christian, more bold 
than his fellows, dares to insinuate a 
doubt of the divine mission of Moham- 
med. There is sublimity in the enthusi- 
asm of the Moslems for their Prophet of 
Arabia. It was this enthusiasin that con- 
quered Constantinople, and that terrified 
Europe beneath the walls of Vienna. It 
is the same rapt and dominant passion 
that stands like a wall of adamant in the 
path of the modern missionary who at- 
tempts to teach the Moslem a pure Chris- 
tianity; and it is the knowledge of this 
that makes the Christians of the East to- 
day tremble in the presence of their 
Moslem conquerors. The Christians 
know that they are surrounded by those 
whose fanatical hatred of Christianity is 
like the pent-up fires of a volcano; they 
can never be sure that those fires will not, 
at some unexpected moment, break forth 
with destructive fury. 

This blind devotion of the Turks to 
their Prophet and to their religion is one 
of the most effectual of the many hindran- 
ces to general progress in Turkey. As 
an instance we may here refer to the 
much-needed reform in regard to vakouf 
property; that is, the real estate held by 
the mosques, and which, though of enor- 
mous extent, returns little revenue to the 
government. The most enlightened Turk- 
ish statesmen have long desired to change 
the laws that control this property so as 
to render its transfer easy, and to secure 
for the government therefrom a just reve- 
nue. It is well known that this is one of 
the most important and pressing ques- 
tions in Turkish political economy. Every 
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step towards a right solution of this ques- 
tion is opposed by tens of thousands of 
ecclesiastics, who draw their support from 
the mosques, and who exert a powerful 
influence over the common people. All 
pious Turks are ready to exclaim, “ Hands 
off from the rights and privileges of our 
sacred mosques!” It is vain to urge the 
necessities of the State; such appeals fall 
upon deaf ears, if the proposed measures 
are even an imaginary infraction of the 
— rights of the religion of Moham- 
med. 

In now attempting to trace some of the 
results of that religion among the Otto- 
man Turks, some plain statements will 
be necessary in regard to the present 
moral condition of that race. We desire, 
however, distinctly to affirm that we are 
by no means insensible to the many good 
qualities of the Turkish people. We 
readily admit that they are patient under 
heavy misfortunes; that they are brave 
in battle; that they are hospitable to 
strangers ; kind to dumb animals; in their 
monetary dealings with each other, and 
even with the Christians, more honest than 
the Christians themselves; that they are 
kind to the poor; fond of children and of 
flowers; and that they have besides a 
more just conception of the attributes and 
character of God than multitudes of the 
professed Christians by whom they are 
surrounded. 

Making all due allowance for these and 
other good  apogpe we are forced to the 
conviction, by an overwhelming amount 
of testimony, that the Turks, as a people, 
have many marked and gross defects of 
character which their best friends must 
acknowledge, and which can, on no ground 
whatever, be overlooked or defended. 
Some of these defects we desire to indi- 
cate. First, it must be confessed that 
the Turks are a sensual people, and that 
their sensuality takes the form, mainly, of 
licentiousness. We do not refer to the 
practice of polygamy, for we are con- 
vinced that polygamy is much less com- 
mon among them than is generally sup- 
posed.* We refer to the degrading illicit 


* It is well understood that slave girls among the 
Turks are used as concubines. This statement is con- 
firmed by Sir Wm. Muir. See his * Coran,”’ p. 58, 
where the following language is used: “ Slaves, male 
and female— Moslem, heathen, Jew, or Christian — 
are transferable, like any other goods or chattels. 
Irrespective of his four legitimate wives, the believer 
is permitted by the Coran, and encouraged by the ex- 
ample of his Prophet, without any further ceremony 
or rite, to consort with female slaves taken captive in 
war, purchased, gifted, or otherwise legally acquired. 
There is no restriction whatever as to number, nor any 
of the obligations attaching to marriage. . . . So long 
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intercourse which has generally been de- 
scribed as the crime against nature. We 
believe, moreover, that this sensual char- 
acter of the Turks is derived from and 
nurtured to a very large extent by their 
religion. The personal character of Mo- 
hammed entered largely into the system 
which he founded; the weakest point of 
his character is the weakest point of his 
system. He was a sensualist, and his 
religion is a sensual religion. That this 
charge is well founded is shown by the 
almost convulsive efforts of his modern 
defenders to blunt its edge, and to apolo- 
gize for their hero on account of personal 
peculiarities of temperament, or to throw 
upon surrounding circumstances the main 
responsibility of his confessed departure 
from the law of virtue and purity. That 
Mohammed himself was licentious in life 
is abundantly proved by the Koran itself. 
One illustration will suffice. Zeid, the 
adopted son of the Prophet, had a beau- 
tiful wife, whom Mohammed wished to 
obtain. Somewhat after the style of Brig- 
ham Young, “a special revelation” was 
forthcoming. ‘ But when Zeid had deter- 
mined the matter concerning her, and had 
resolved to divorce her, we joined her in 
marriage unto thee.” Such is the blas- 
phemous language of the Sura, and no 
amount of special pleading can destroy 
its force. Mohammed, in order to throw 
some sort of veil over his passion, forges 
the name of God, in a special revelation, 
in justification of his shameful conduct. 
Brigham Young, in his worst days, did 
nothing worse. The marvel is, that men 
in our own age who lecture on the “ Sci- 
ence of Religion,” are bold enough to 
defend the private life of Mohammed. 
Sensual as the Turks are, it is worthy of 
remark that their sensuality is not of the 
kind that flaunts itself in the face of soci- 
ety; on the contrary, it rigidly conceals 
itself from the gaze of the world. An 
ordinary traveller in Turkey would be 
slow to believe in what depths of debase- 
ment those are living with whom he meets 
in the ordinary intercourse of life. It 
requires no little acquaintance with the 
habits of these people to be able to dis- 
cover the signs and evidences of the im- 
morality of which we speak. These are 
heavy charges to bring against a large 
part, if not a large majority, of an entire 
race, but the evidence is too strong to be 
rejected. The antipathy of the Chris- 
tians to the Turks is due more to the 


as Isl4m lives, this curse of humanity will survive along 
with it.”” 
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dread of their sensual passions than to 
mere religious animosity. No Christian 
likes his children to associate with the 
Turks, and especially is he careful to pre- 
vent his sons remaining alone with them. 

It may be said that the same kind of 
sensuality exists, at least to some extent, 
among the Christian races, especially 
among the Greeks, and this cannot be 
denied; the difference in the two cases is 
that with the Turks such vice is well-nigh 
universal, while with the Christians it is 
partial and exceptional. The masses of 
the Christians are virtuous; the masses 
of the Turks are thoroughly depraved; 
they are born, they live and die in an 
atmosphere of vice. Now it may fairly 
be asked whether this state of immorality 
can be traced, either directly or indirectly, 
to the religion of Mohammed. We have 
not far to go for an answer. The Koran 
itself sets before those who receive it the 
joys of a sensual paradise. This asser- 
tion is proved not only by particular pas- 
sages, but by the general tone of the 
book in regard to the future life. This 
much is admitted by the American mis- 
sionary, Dr. Hamlin, who had excep- 
tional advantages for studying the char- 
acter and habits of the Turks, and who 
goes as far as truth and propriety will 
admit in apologizing for and defending 
them. On page 349 of his work, “ Among 
the Turks,” we read : — 


The fourth and worst attribute of Islam is 
its sensualism. Mr. J. Bosworth Smith has 
tried to palliate or explain away the proofs 
which are usually brought from the Koran, 
Were the Koran the only authority, no one 
could read the 52nd, pst, and 56th Suras and 
have any honest doubts as to their meaning. 
But the Mohammedan religion is found in the 
traditions more than in the Koran. The mul- 
titude know little of the Koran except through 
tradition; this is sensualistic in the extreme ; 
it is untranslatably vile. One may just as well 
argue that there is no theism in the Koran as 
that its paradise is not a sensual abode. 


No one of the Mohammedan races has 
carried out the license given to sensual 
passion by the Koran and the adhering 
tradition to such an extent as have the 
Ottoman Turks, and no race has suffered 
so much from that license. The evil 
consequences are far-reaching and bale- 
ful in the extreme. It is to feed Turk- 
ish sensuality that the slave trade through- 
out the empire and in the interior of 
Africa is maintained. The beautiful, fair 
daughters who are purchased from the 
Georgians and Circassians also find their 
way at last to the harems of Constantino 
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ple, Brusa, Smyrna, Adrianople, Aleppo, 
Bagdad, and other towns and cities of 
Asia Minor. One of the direct results of 
this sensuality is that the Turks have de- 
generated physically during the past two 
hundred years. That the conquerors of 
Constantinople were a hardy race of 
great physical strength there can be no 
doubt; that the great majority of modern 
Turks are of an effeminate type is equally 
certain; very many of them are persons 
of fine appearance, but they are physi- 
cally weak, without elasticity, giving the 
impression of men who have lost their 
vitality* The same may be said even 
more emphatically of Turkish women; 
they are small in stature, of a sickly 
complexion, easily fatigued by slight 
exertion, and become prematurely old. 
After the age of forty all feminine beauty 
is gone ; the eyes have become sunken, 
the cheeks hollow, and the face wrinkled ; 
and there remains no trace of the activ- 
ity and physical strength often seen in 
English women of sixty-five, or even of 
seventy years of age. Another immedi- 
ate result of the prevailing sensuality is 
the mental imbecility of multitudes of the 
Ottoman Turks; great numbers among 
them are intellectually stupid. Many even 
of the young men have the vacant look 
which borders close on the idiotic state. 
Severe mental application is for them 
almost a physical impossibility. It is 
well known that in all branches of busi- 
ness where considerable mental activity 
is required, the Turks employ Christians 
to work for them. This is owing, not so 
much to alack of education, or to a gen- 
eral want of energy, as in many cases to 
a mental incapacity which often amounts 
to real imbecility. Obvious illustrations 
of the special topic now discussed is fur- 
nished by the royal family itself. Sultan 
Abdul Mejid, Sultan Abdul Aziz, and the 
deposed Sultan Murad, were all men of 
depraved minds, vicious habits, intemper- 
ate and sensual in the extreme, and were 
alike devoid of moral character and men- 
tal capacity. Mentalincapacity, however, 
from the causes alleged is not confined by 
any means to the wealthy and aristocratic 
classes; it is found in all grades of so- 
ciety. 

Another resultant evil, generated by 


* The endurance of the Turkish soldiers in tle late 
war may be cited as contradicting this statement; it 
must be remembered that soldiers are largely drawn 
from the agricultural population, where the evils of 
which we speak do not exist to so great an extent as in 
the towns and cities. It should also be remembered 
that only men of sound constitutions and in the prime 
of life are drafted into the army. 
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Mohammedanism among the Turkish 
race, is the degradation of woman. Arabs, 
Kurds, Turcomans, and Circassians, all 
treat their women with more respect than 
do the Turks. It is not easy to draw a 
true picture of the condition and character 
of the wives and daughters of the Otto- 
man Moslems; even the outlines of such 
a picture would offend the taste of West- 
ern readers. We can only, therefore, in 
general terms say that Turkish women 
live and die in a state of moral and social 
degradation. The earnest efforts that are 
made to seclude the female sex from the 
observation of males, so far from promot- 
ing virtue among them, has a positive 
tendency in the opposite direction. The 
“*harem,” so sacredly secluded from the 
world, is the nursery of impure desires, 
the home of vile gossip; its atmosphere 
is tainted with pollution. Turkish wom- 
en, excluded as they are from the society 
of men, learn to think of all intercourse 
with the opposite sex as low and degrad- 
ing, and this conviction or sentiment 
works like a moral poison at the very 
source of family and social life. In this 
impure moral atmosphere Turkish chil- 
dren are born and reared; the vile lan- 
guage which is heard from their lips as 
soon as they are old enough to appear in 
the streets is the language which they 
have learned from their mothers and sis- 
ters, and from the female servants of the 
harem. We question whether the chil- 
dren of the most degraded heathen tribes 
use language more thoroughly polluted 
than that commonly used by Turkish 
children in their early years. An able 
French writer * has recently said: — 


Nothing would contribute more to the re- 
generation and well-being of the inhabitants 
of Turkey and Egypt than the abolition of the 
harem system. Probably there are few who 
have paid attention to the effect of slavery in 
Eastern countries who do not see tiiat its 
existence has much to do in producing the 
lethargy and sensuality so destructive of all the 
best intents of the people. It forms a sort of 
enclosure within which the Mussulman lives a 
peculiar life ; an outwork behind which he finds 
a refuge from the influence of civilization and 
Christianity. Destroy this, and his existence 
will undergo a change, and he will become a 
different person altogether, 


Joseph Cooper, the earnest and able 
advocate of the abolition of the African 
slave trade, in a recent pamphlet on 
“Turkey and Egypt,” well says :— 


_ * The Slave Trade in Africa in 1872, By E. F. Ber- 
lioux. 
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It is to supply these countries that multi- 
tudes of Africans are still driven under a burn- 
ing sun, and undergo the torture of thirst, hun- 
ger, and fatigue, over a large portion of 
Northern or Central Africa, where the paths 
of the deserts are to be traced by the bleached 
bones of human skeletons, . . . The principal 
demand for slaves is for the harems; to sup- 
ply these, twenty, forty, and sometimes sixty 
pounds sterling are paid for a slave, a price 
that would ensure a supply in spite of the most 
stringent laws honestly enforced. 


In a small volume, issued in 1875, on 
“ Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa,” 
the same writer has shown most conclu- 
sively that the internal slave trade of 
Africa is maintained, to a large extent, in 
order to supply the demand for slaves in 
Turkey and Egypt. 

Another sad result of the evils we have 
been describing is a marked decrease in 
the Turkish population. Reliable statis- 
tics are unknown in Turkey, in fact there 
are no statistics at all in regard to births 
and deaths. Almost all travellers in the 
country are struck with the decline of the 
Turkish population. This decline is in- 
dicated by the small number of children 
seen in the Turkish towns and villages, 
as compared with the comparatively large 
number of children seen in the Christian 
towns and villages. It is also indicated 
by the deserted and ruined condition of 
the Turkish quarters in many cities as 
compared with the overflowing population 
of the Christian quarters. The heavy 
draft made on the Turkish population to 
supply the armies accounts, to some ex- 
tent, for this decline, but this is not the 
only nor the chief cause; the decline is, 
in the main, owing to the moral causes 
we have indicated. Still another result 
of the degrading tendencies of Moham- 
medanism is that, in the minds of the 
Turks, morality is divorced from religion. 
Religion consists entirely in the intellect- 
ual acceptance of certain doctrinal state- 
ments and in the performance of certain 
duties. Aman may perform these duties, 
and intellectually accept these doctrinal 
statements, while he is at the same time 

uilty of the grossest forms of immoral- 
Ity. Whatever may have been the mo- 
tives of the founder of the Mohammedan 
religion, nothing can be more certain, as 
a matter of fact, than the wide distinction 
in that system between doctrinal belief 
and the conduct of life. The life of the 
Prophet himself, as we have shown, is 
the most potent illustration of this point; 
while he taught many sublime truths, he 
not the less lived an immoral life; and 
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too many of his followers among the 
Ottoman Turks have imitated and im- 
proved upon his vicious example. We 
must acknowledge, however, that, as a 
rule, the Turks are free from two gross 
vices that disgrace the civilization of Eu- 
rope — we mean intemperance and pros- 
titution. These violations of morality 
are strictly forbidden by the Koran; the 
majority of Turkish Moslems adhere to 
their own religious law on these points, 
especially in the interior of Asiatic Tur- 
key. In the large cities, however, on 
the seacoast, where the Turks come more 
closely in contact with Europeans, they 
have introduced and adopted to a large 
extent these shameless vices. Sir Wm. 
Muir, in his interesting volume on the 
Koran, thus refers to this subject: “The 
Coran not only denounces any illicit laxity 
between the sexes in the severest terms, 
but exposes the transgressor to condign 
punishment. For this reason, and be- 
cause the conditions of what is licit are 
so accommodating and wide, a certain 
negative virtue (it can hardly be called 
continence or chastity) pervades Mahom- 
etan society, in contrast with which the 
gross and systematic immorality in cer- 
tain parts of every European community 
may be regarded by the Christian with 
shame and confusion.” * 

What, then, may we anticipate as the 
future of the Turkish people? In the 
first place, as an inference from the his- 
tory of the past, we conclude that there is 
no probability of the Turks amalgamating 
with any of the Christian races. During 
the four hundred years of Turkish rule in 
Asia Minor there has been no approach 
to such an amalgamation; they never in- 
termarry with the Christians; the races 
are as distinct to-day as when the first 
wild emigrants from beyond the Caspian 
pitched their tents on the banks of the 
Sakarius, in the plains of Bithynia. Nor 
is there any hope that the Turks will re- 
form themselves on the basis of their own 
religious system. Writers like Mr. J. 
Bosworth Smith seem to indulge in a 
dream of this sort. Such an opinion 
would be worthy of consideration if it 
could be supported by facts. We think, 


® Need gag position taken in this article is strongly 


confirmed by Sir Wm. Muir in the treatise referred to 
above. Thus he says (p. 60): * Polygamy, with the 
barbarous institution of servile concubinage, is the 
worm at the root of Islam, the secret of its decadence. 
By it the purity and virtue of the family tie are touched; 
the tone and vigor of the dominant classes are sapped; 
the body politic becomes weak and languid, excepting 
for intrigue; and the State itself too often crumbles to 
pieces, the prey of a doubtful and contested succese 
sion. 
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on the contrary, that the teachings of his- 
tory prove, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that the religious system of Mohammed 
is the prime source of the political de- 
crepitude as of the moral and social evils 
that so darken the entire horizon of the 
Ottoman Turks. 

As we have tried to point out the sore 
spots in the life and character of this peo- 
ple, even at the risk of offending the good 
taste of our readers, we do not hesitate to 
. intimate that the remedies to be applied 
should be in the direction of removing 
the causes of the direful disease. We 
have but little hope of the self-reforma- 
tion of the Turkish race; if there is any 
hope at all, it comes from the possibility 
of giving to them the elements of Chris- 
tian education. Hitherto they have shown 
but little disposition to avail themselves 
of the educational advantages placed 
within theirreach. The schools that have 
been established by foreigners, with a 
view to the civilization and reformation of 
the country, have been attended almost 
exclusively by Christian youths. Not- 
withstanding all that has been said by 
Colonel Baker and others in regard to 
recent improvements in the school system 
of Turkey, the fact still remains that the 
masses of the Turks, old and young, are 
in a state of deplorable ignorance.. The 
boasted improvements are in schemes 
proposed, not in plans carried out. The 
Turkish mind seems incapable of receiv- 
ing any stimulus in the direction of intel- 
lectual activity. We search in vain for 
evidence of inventive genius, for machines 
made by native Turks, for factories, for 
‘works of art, for improvements in the 
most common methods of commerce and 
agriculture, for schools in which the most 
simple principles of modern science are 
taught. We are sorry it is true, but, 
being true, we think the fact should be 
known and acknowledged that the Turks 
seem entirely content with their ignor- 
ance. A few who have enjoyed opportu- 
nities of study in Europe have shown 
considerable intellectual capacity, espe- 
cially as linguists, and occasionally in 
individual instances some progress has 
been made in the study of the natural 
sciences, but such examples only make 
more striking the prevailing ignorance 
and inaptitude. The results of recent in- 
vestigations and the modern methods of 
study are as much unknown to the great 
majority of Turks as they are to the North 
American Indians. Nor is it difficult, 
after the facts we have adduced, to trace 
a close connection between this general 
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ignorance and the corrupting tendencies 
of a sensual religion. We confess we 
have not much hope that the Turkish 
Moslems will adopt new ideas in regard 
to the value of education. Their com- 
mon schools are no better now than they 
were two hundred years ago. True there 
is a Bureau of Education connected with 
the government at Constantinople; there 
is also a minister of public instruction. 
Efforts have been made from time to 
time by a few educated men to organize 
a school system, but these efforts have 
met with no sympathy and no response 
from the Moslems themselves. It may 
fairly be said of the Ottoman race that 
they are indifferent to the value of educa- 
tion. On the other hand, their Christian 
neighbors are establishing common and 
high schools through all parts of the em- 
pire. Turkish gentlemen, rich owners of 
real estate, local governors, and high offi- 
cials, attend the examinations of such 
schools, and gaze and listen in silent 
wonder at the evidence of progress, and 
then go home to sink down again into 
their habitual lethargy. 

What prospect is there that the Turks 
will accept Christianity? We think, hu- 
manly speaking, the prospect is exceed- 
ingly slight. In saying this we do not 
question the divine authority and power 
of the Christian religion. We admit that 
nations more wild, savage, and vicious 
than the Turks have accepted that reli- 
gion, and have been influenced by it in 
the most wonderful manner. We only 
speak of the probabilities of the case as 
drawn from a careful study of the history 
and character of the Turks themselves. 
Intellectually, the main obstacle to the 
acceptance of Christianity is the doctrine 
of the sonship of Christ; practically, the 
main obstacle is the fact that the gospel 
requires the entire, unreserved, and un- 
conditional abandonment of the sensuality 
which has become to the Turk almost a 
second nature. The Turks often declare 
that “the gospel is an iron /ed/ed (roasted 
pea), which we cannot eat.” Dr. Hamlin 
gives a list of some forty or fifty persons 
in all who have been baptized from among 
this people by the American and English 
missionaries. We are sorry he does not 
give the history of these converts from 
Mohammedanism subsequent to this bap- 
tism. The number is small, but all would 
be glad to know how many of even this 
small number have remained true to their 
new faith, and have lived in accordance 
with the precepts of the gospel. Dr. 
Hamlin is of the opinion that the number 
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of Turkish converts would have been 
much larger had there been more ex- 
tended and more direct efforts made in 
the way of evangelization. This is pos- 
sible, yet there can be little doubt that 
the widespread and publicly recognized 
efforts of the Bible and missionary soci- 
eties in Turkey must have reached, to a 
considerable extent, nearly all classes of 
the population. Tens of thousands of 
Turks must have had opportunity to learn 
what are the fundamental principles of 
evangelical Christianity, either through 
the printed page or from the lips of the 
earnest and simple converts, who have 
been gathered in such large numbers into 
self-supporting and independent Churches 
throughout the country. We fear that 
the real difficulty is deeper than a want of 
knowledge, although it cannot be claimed 
that the gospel has been preached widely 
among, and directly to, the Ottomans. 
They seem to be ina state of moral and 
spiritual collapse, in which all appeals 
calculated to arouse them to a higher life 
fall upon ears that are stone deaf. Possi- 
bly with the advance of civilization and 
the increase of religious freedom some 
degree of success may attend the efforts 
that are made for the conversion of the 
Turkish Moslems to Christianity; but 
we confess that the history of the past 
and the indications of the present incline 
us to the opinion that such a result is 
scarcely probable. 

Our object in this article has been espe- 
cially to point out the connection between 
the religion of Mohammed and the pres- 
ent character of the Ottoman race; we 
shall not, therefore, discuss abuses in 
government and administration that have 
but an indirect, though real, connection 
with that religious system. It may not 
be out of place, however, to indicate, in a 
few words, some of the practical meas- 
ures upon which England should in our 
judgment insist, if the good results antic- 
ipated by the authors of the Anglo-Turk- 
ish convention are to any extent to be 
secured. We name seven points which 
seem to us essential in a policy of reform. 
First in order and first in importance is 
the reform of the judiciary; secondly, the 
establishment of a good system of po- 
lice; thirdly, permanence in the tenure 
of office; fourthly, the abolition of the 
present method of collecting the revenue, 
and the substitution of a just system of 
taxation; fifthly, the reform of the laws 
which relate to the vakouf property; 
sixthly, the construction of carriage roads 
and bridges in the interior of the coun- 
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try; and seventhly, the putting into act- 
ual practice the acknowledged equality 
before the laws of all Turkish subjects 
without regard to race or religion. If 
measures like these, tending to a thor- 
ough reform, can be carried out at the 
instance of England on a large scale, 
much will undoubtedly be accomplished 
in the political, if not in the moral, regen- 
eration of the country. It would not be 
difficult to show that no one of these 
specifications can be safely omitted in 
any plan which is intended to meet the 
requirements of the case. 

The whole purport of our paper, how- 
ever, has been to show that the real ob- 
stacles to a radical reform lie deeper than 
any that can be removed by the proposals 
above indicated. Were we asked to pro- 
pound remedies for the acknowledged 
evils, social, moral, religious, as well as 
political, which afflict the Turkish people, 
we should seek to apply the following. 
First, the preaching of a pure gospel. 
Secondly, the circulating of a pure litera- 
ture. Thirdly, the establishment through- 
out the country of schools of a high moral 
and intellectual character, especially for 
the education of Turkish girls. Fourthly, 
we would use whatever influence the Brit- 
ish government could wield to discredit 
and destroy the system of slavery now 
existing in Turkey, together with all its 
connections and supports in other coun- 
tries. Each of these recommendations 
aims at one and the same end; namely, 
the purification of social life. While that 
fountain remains impure no measures of 
political economy, no support of foreign 
powers, no external appliances of any sort 
can in the long run save Turkish society, 
and with it Turkish government, from 
irretrievable decadence and ruin. Could 
we, for example, introduce into hundreds 
of thousands of Turkish homes such 
works as are issued by the Pure Litera- 
ture Society, or by the Religious Tract 
Society; and could we secure that these 
works would be read, understood, and 
appreciated, we might have some ground 
for hope that in the course of twenty or 
thirty years, real progress would be made 
in the direction of purifying the family 
life of the Turks. Only from a purified 
family life can we expect to see Turkish 
men and women springing up of a higher 
moral character and purpose. Suppose, 
again, that schools of a high grade for 
Turkish girls could be established and 
successfully maintained throughout the 
country, might we not in the course of 
time see the public sentiment of society 
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changed in regard to the position, duties, 
rights, and privileges of the female sex? 
So also in regard to the preaching of a 
pure gospel. Hitherto the Turks have 
seen Christianity only under clouds of 
ignorance, bigotry, and superstition ; they 
have seen among the Christians a rever- 
ence for pictures and saints amounting 
almost to idolatry. We cannot wonder at 
their rejection of such a religion. Let 
them hear the pure, uncorrupted gospel; 
let them understand the real teachings of 
the founder of Christianity in the untar- 
nished words that fell from his gracious 
lips, and some encouraging results might 
be produced. We do not affirm, when all 
is done, that the Turks would accept the 

ospel and act upon its precepts. Look- 
ing at this question from the side of hu- 
man probability, we have, as already indi- 
cated, grave doubts on this point. We 
do not assert that the use of any one, or 
all of these means, or of any other, would 
suffice to rescue the Turks, as a people 
and a nation, from the results of their own 
fearful corruption. But what we do as- 
sert is, that here, if anywhere, lies the 
hope of such rescue. The evils being 
such as we have described, the remedies 
must be spiritual and moral rather than 
political. We do not, of course, under- 


estimate the value of political agencies 
for the removal of gross injustice and the 


evils of misgovernment. Let statesmen 
by all means devise the best possible 
measures; let England apply her influ- 
ence for the correction of glaring abuses ; 
but let her not forget that the evils are 
radical, reaching deep into the very heart 
of society; and that the remedies must 
touch the source of the disease if the cure 
is to be real or permanent. 

In reviewing the whole case as it now 
lies before us — putting possibilities 
aside — we confess that the most proba- 
ble result in regard to the Turks is that 
they will become extinct as a race. The 
causes operating in this direction are 
powerful and easily understood. The 
most potent cause is the one which we 
have already pointed out —the inherent 
corruption of the people themselves. An- 
other powerful cause, operating in the 
same direction, is the external pressure 
from the advancing Christian races of the 
empire. Ignorant, superstitious, and de- 
graded as the bulk of the Christians are, 
there is yet in them a basis for improve- 
ment. They have physical strength and 
dormant capabilities of moral growth; 
they are not radically corrupt, and they 
have the desire to improve their condi- 
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tion. No one familiar with Turkey for’ 
the past twenty-five years can have failed 
to notice what rapid progress has been 
made by the Christian races, while the 
Moslems, especially the Turkish Mos- 
lems, have either remained stationary or 
have rapidly retrograded. The testimony 
of the American missionary, Rev. Dr. 
Hamlin, on this point is worthy of special 
notice : — 


The Rayahs [he says, “ Among the Turks,” 
p- 376] are working up to a knowledge of their 
power and their rights. The Porte can no 
longer carry on the government without their 
aid, and they are pressing in on every side. 
Their progress in education, their knowledge 
of foreign languages and foreign countries, the 
superior activity and energy of the Christians 
are all in their favor, and twenty years more of 
accelerated progress like that of the past ten 
years, under the worst sovereign Turkey ever 
had, will change all these tens into hundreds 
of thousands. . . . The Christian element of 
the empire is steadily gaining power and in- 
fluence, and even if bloody revolution do not 
hasten the day of freedom, it is sure to come 
by moral forces, 


This is the testimony of one whose long 
residence in the country and close obser- 
vation of allits races and creeds enable 
him to speak with authority. Such testi- 
mony may well attract the attention of 
British statesmen, and of all who are try- 
ing to forecast the future of the Ottoman 
Empire. But whatever the future may be, 
we cannot doubt that the fertile lands now 
under Turkish sway will be recovered to 
civilization and freedom, and be made the 
home of human happiness. The Turk 
cannot stop, though for a time he may 
hinder the onward march of modern prog- 
ress ; he may be regenerated and restored, 
or he may be left behind and over- 
whelmed; but we are very sure that, un- 
less he at once begins to keep step with 
the nations of the world, he cannot re- 
main the master of those fair regions over 
which he has so long dominated, but 
which he has neither governed nor im- 
proved. T. C. TROWBRIDGE. 


From Temple Bar. 
ROBIN. 


BY MRS, PARR, AUTHOR OF “ADAM AND EVE.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CHRISTOPHER at this time was already 
half-way on his journey back to Venice, 
his starting speeded by a conversation in 
which Mr. Blunt betrayed that be had 
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‘taken upon himself to write to Mr. Veri- 
ker. 

Poor fellow ! his task was by no means 
a pleasant one, for with his eyes refusing 
to remain blind to his ostentation and 
vulgarities, Mr. Blunt was his father, and 
Christopher held it a sacred duty to screen 
from others failings which made much in 
his own life bitter. 

Absence, without in any way diminish- 
ing his love, had tempered the heat of its 
fire, and with a full sense of the happiness 
he was giving up, he felt secure in his own 
strength to study only what should be best 
for Robin’s future welfare. 

Before leaving home he had written a 
letter registering a promise not only to 
watch over Robin, but by an income 
which she should believe she derived from 
her father, to provide her with means of 
support. More fluent as a writer than as 
a speaker, he had very touchingly alluded 
to his love : its hopelessness, ond the pain 
he knew he must suffer. Yet he was will- 
ing to give up Robin without even asking 
her, because circumstances might induce 
her to make a choice which her later judg- 
ment might repent. 

With this letter ready to give to Mr. 
Veriker, Christopher arrived in Venice, 
and was—unexpected by them — ush- 
ered into the presence of the father and 
Robin was ready to go out. 


daughter. 
Mr. Veriker had but just come down. 
Both were effusively warm in their wel- 


come of him. Only a few weeks had 
elapsed since they had parted, yet what a 
change he saw in both! The first look at 
Mr. Veriker came on him as a shock; 
Robin’s pale cheeks and tired eyes struck 
him with dismay. The very weather too 
seemed in harmony. It was cold and 
wet; fogs hung low over the canals; the 
sky was no longer sunny. 

“] wish I had you both in England,” 
he could not help saying, contrasting the 
cheerless room with the comforts he had 
left behind him; “the houses there are so 
warm and cosy.” 

Mr. Veriker looked round him, and gave 
a little shiver. 

“ What do you say,” he said to Robin ; 
“ shall we go back with Christopher?” 

She tried to smile assent. What was 
this that had come over her? Only that 
morning she had awakened full of desire 
that Christopher would come — come 
soon, so that they would be married and 
get away from here, so that her father 
would be stronger. He had had a slight 
attack the night before ; now, at first sight, 
the instant her eyes fell upon Christopher, 
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she was oppressed by a desire to escape, 
to run away out of his sight, out of his 
reach — anywhere. 

“I think, if you don’t mind, Christopher, 
as I was going for something it is best for 
me still to go.” 

“Oh, God! send me strength to give 
her up,” was Christopher’s cry, for a look 
at her face, the sound of her voice, had 
wakened the love which slept but to 
arouse refreshed. What should he do? 
How battle with the temptation which 
was now so near him? 

“Yes, my dear, do,” said Mr. Veriker. 
“It’s some drops to take. You won’t be 
gone long. It’s only to Zamperini’s,” he 
explained to Christopher. 

Christopher opened the door, watched 
her down, and then returning, seated him- 
self near Mr. Veriker. 

“1 am so glad to have you alone!” he 
said. “I wanted to give you this,” and 
he handed him the letter, “and to speak to 
you. You know why I have come, but 
what does she think has brought me?” 

“‘ She knows,” said Mr. Veriker. 

“Knows! You didn’t show her my 
father’s letter?” 

“Hardly. Your father was a little 
plain-spoken, my dear fellow, but I told 
her his wishes, and that his wishes were 
yours also.” 

For the life of him Christopher could 
not get out the words which would ask 
Robin’s reply, and the mention of Mr. 
Blunt’s letter had set Mr. Veriker’s heart 
beating so, that his breath came with dif- 
ficulty. 

“What a confounded nuisance this is 
directly I begin to speak,” he said irri- 
tably. “I wanted to tell you all about it: 
how it came round, and what she said, 
but —— I can’t do it. It won’t let me,” 
and he put up his hand as if he was in 
pain. 

“ Don’t try yourself. Never mind; only 
what was her answer? Tell me that.’ 
Christopher's effort to speak seemed as 
great as Mr. Veriker’s. 

“ Oh, all right: as I thought — she likes 
you very much; seems quite taken with 
the idea of marrying you.” 

Were his senses going? Did it mean 
that, this buzzing in his ears and swaying 
of everything before his eyes? Christo- 
pher was experiencing all the first dis- 
tress of fainting. Mr. Veriker was still 
speaking to him when he seemed to come 
to himself again. He felt for his hand- 
kerchief: a cold sweat stood on his fore- 
head. 

“It’s taken you by surprise, poor lad,’’ 
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Mr. Veriker said sympathetically. ‘ Well, 
I confess it did me a little, and I’m an old 
stager, you'll say, and ought to be pretty 
well up in the caprices of women. But 
they’re unfathomable, you know. I’ve 
often told you so,” and to seem more at 
his ease, for the way Christopher had 
taken what he said embarrassed him, he 
essayed to whistle “Za donna e mobile,” 
and failed signally. 

Without speaking, Christopher got up 
suddenly, and made a turn up and down 
the room. Coming back to Mr. Veriker, 
he said, — 

“It’s impossible that she can love me. 
She doesn’t, does she? 

“Love! Well, she’s a little young to 
know much about love. That’s a lesson 
for you to teach her, it seems to me.” 

Christopher shook his head. 

“1 can’t help feeling it is taking an un- 
fair advantage,” he said. “She has 
taught me what love is, and yet I am 
going to deprive her of liberty.” 

** How — liberty?” said Mr. Veriker 
quickly. 

“The liberty of choice. She cannot 
have that if she is tied to me, and reason 
will no more listen to her saying ‘ Love 
Christopher,’ than it did to me saying 
‘Don’t love Robin.’ No, no,” and he 
sighed heavily; “I must put away the 
temptation, and you — you must help me. 
Don’t let her ever have reason to say that 
the two who loved her best wrought her 
the greatest misery.” 

Mr. Veriker looked away, and Chris- 
topher went on, — 

“In that letter you will see what I have 
promised you to do for her, and in time I 
shall have more at my command; and if I 
find that it will make her happy to share 
it with — another, I will treat her as you 
would have done. Only let me leave her 
free. Help me,” he added earnestly. 
“You must; for I am much stronger 
when she is away than when she is near 
me!” 

Mr. Veriker raised his head. Christo- 
pher had bent his down on the chair-back, 
his face was hidden from view. There 
was a look of awe in the weary, world-worn 
eyes which Mr. Veriker turned upon him. 
What was it he felt? Not admiration. 
We must in a way comprehend to admire, 
and no experience of his, or of any one 
he had ever known, enabled him to gauge 
the spirit of sacrifice shown by Chris- 
topher. Hitherto, fond as he felt of him, 
he had accepted much of the kindness 
shown him with a certain easy compla- 
cency, feeling that if he had not spent his 
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money in that way he would have in some 
other: “One of those fellows who build 
asylums for deceased blind beggar men’s 
dogs, and send out books to the blacks 
who can’t read ’em,” he would say de- 
scriptively, when drawing a picture of his 
newly-found relation. The charity, mo- 
rality, and many other good qualities 
which Christopher had shown, were but 
further instances of his weakness; and 
when Robin, struck by the fact, had won- 
dered how it was that Christopher had 
grown up so good, Mr. Veriker had made 
answer that “he expected he couldn’t 
help it; that he had been born so,” and 
his vague surmise found point in the 
laugh which followed, and which gave 
thanks that a like calamity had not be- 
fallen him. 

But the last few weeks of bodily pain 
and mental suffering had wrought as great 
a change internally as it had to the visi- 
ble eye. Through those long, sleepless 
nights how many hours had he dragged 
out in groping, trying to lay hold of some- 
thing to cling to, and finding all fail him 
—jin none of them support. Books wor- 
ried him; newspapers, novels — once en- 
joyed with keen relish — now fell flat, 
flavorless. He did not want to hear of 
the world he was forced to turn his back 
upon, yet he was tormented by a vague, 
unsatisfied craving. Was it to hear some- 
thing of that other world, the one he said 
he had no belief in, which a voice he 
could not still kept whispering he was 
fast hastening to? 

Christopher believed in that life to 
come. In spite of being laughed at, he 
had often spoken to him of his faith in it. 
Did the belief make him act as he was 
acting now? A glimmer of consciousness 
that man had been imaged after an all- 
glorious being, higher than his own, capa- 
ble of a nature more divine than the one 
by birth he possessed, began to steal over 
Mr. Veriker. He felt himself tremble, 
and Christopher at that moment stretch- 
ing his hand towards him, he could scarce 
take it in his own. 

“IT have been exciting you,” Christo- 
pher said, quick to catch sight of the in- 
creased pallor on the face. “ Don’t read 
the letter now. Put it away: we’ll talk 
about this another time.” 

Mr. Veriker made a movement of his 
head. Time with him he knew was fast 
running to itsend. He wanted to speak 
now. He thought he would tell Christo- 
pher about Jack — how Robin and he had 
been left together — ask his advice; speak 
of why Jack had gone away, and how, 
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since, he had cast him off from them 
altogether. He did not stop to ask, why 
the prompting to say this to Christopher ? 
He only knew, he felt it was a sort of 
duty, a reparation he ought to make, and 
he would make it if he could get the 
strength to speak. 

“The brandy,” he gasped: “in that 
cupboard there. Before she comes in 
give me some!” 

Christopher searched the shelf, but it 
was in a bottle which he did not at once 
see. 

“‘ Never mind; there’s some ether, that 
willdo. Hand it over! Quick! or she’ll 
be back.” 

Christopher looked round for some 
water, got a glass, and finally put the bot- 
tle to his nose to make sure it was the 
right stuff. Mr. Veriker watched him 
with all the impatience of his disease. 
He had to tighten his lips to keep back 
the irritable exclamations which he was 
bursting to fling at him. The effort at 
control only aggravated his distress. 

“ Oh, it’s no good now!” he exclaimed, 
his quick ear catching the sound of Kob- 
in’s voice. “I—I-——” The sharp 
pain which came like a stab to him forced 
him into silence. He shut his eyes, and 
lay back exhausted. 

“What is the matter?” Robin was 
sniffing the sickly odor now so familiar to 
her. ‘“ You’ve been giving him ether? 
Papa!” 

Mr. Veriker tried to reassure her by 
making a movement of his hand, but the 
conflicting emotions of the last hour had 
overtaxed him. He was growing faint. 

Tossing aside her hat, Robin flung her- 
self down beside him. Her attitude was 
a study for despair. Poor child! all un- 
versed in the ways of illness, she had not 
an idea of what remedies to apply. It 
was Christopher who brought what was 
necessary, and in a few minutes Mr. Ver- 
iker, who had never quite lost conscious- 
ness, was sufficiently restored to open his 
eyes. 

“You have been talking to him too 
much,” Robin murmured, looking round 
to Christopher reproachfully. 

Mr. Veriker shook his head. 

“ There are some things we must talk 
of together,” he said faintly. 

“ But nothing that I may nothear. I 
know what has made you come, Christo- 
pher.” He was shaking so that he could 
hardly stand. She was looking at him 
steadfastly. “Papa has told me. You 
want me to marry you, he says, and I 
am quite willing. Only let it be very 
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soon, so that we may get away from here 
quickly.” 

“ But,” Christopher managed to say, 
“that need not stop us. We can goaway 
without it being necessary for you to 
marry me, Robin.” 

“No, no,” she said impetuously. “I 
would rather we were married: he wishes 
it,” she added, lowering her voice. “It 
will do him good. Didn’t you say, papa,” 
for she saw he was listening, “that you 
would like me to marry Christopher; that 
it would make you happy?” 

“Yes, I said so,” murmured Mr. Veri- 
ker. “I didn’t think of him then,” and 
he struggled with the emotion which now 
so easily overcame him; “but since he 
has come back ——” It was of no use; 
the lump in his throat was choking him, 
and, breaking down, he sobbed out, “‘ He’s 
a good fellow, Robin; a good fellow. 
God bless him! God bless him!” 

Robin stretched out her arms; Chris- 
topher caught her hand. 

“We'll talk together later,” he whis- 
pered. “Say no more now.” 


But in the conversation which took 
place between them later on, nothing bet- 
ter was arrived at. Robin steadily main- 
tained that she wished to marry him, and 
when Christopher ventured to ask if she 
loved him, she said she had not any love 
to give to any one now —all her love was 
swallowed up by her father: and Christo- 
pher, overcome by the giant desire, grew 
accustomed to the whisper it made in his 
ear that in ‘time, by the aid of his untir- 
ing devotion, love would most certainly 
come; gradually, by degrees, Robin would 
learn the lesson, and, sweetest of all en- 
ticements, he would be her teacher. 

Without delay, he wrote at once to his 
father; and Mr. Blunt, pleased by what 
he considered his management of the 
matter, offered no opposition; indeed, 
Christopher, wise in his generation, so 
worded the announcement in his letter 
that his father was pleased by the decis- 
.ion, and thought none the less of Robin 
for the readiness she had displayed in 
closing at once with such a good offer. 

Mr. Veriker, daily weaker, after that 
one effort, never returned to the subject 
again. The moment for speaking out — 
what was now locked up forever in his 
breast—had passed by. Soothed by 
Christopher’s presence and attentions, he 
began to feel he could not do without 
him. To send him away was robbing 
himself of his only chance of life. When 





Christopher once hinted at the letter he 
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had given him, Mr. Veriker said he would 
read it later. But the evening he had 
received it he had put it away, and he 
kept putting off the trouble of taking it 
out of his desk again. 

So the necessary preliminaries, entrust- 
ed to Mr. Holton, an English notary, who 
resided at Venice, were ordered to be 
hastened on with all possible dispatch, 
and to Christopher at least the time went 
by swiftly. 

The necessity of constant attendance 
on her father formed a sufficient excuse 
for Robin and him to be but little alone, 
and seeing how soon her care would be 
in vain, Christopher forbore to lure her 
from the watch she kept. It was only 
Robin who did not, could not, would not, 
see the rapid decline in Mr. Veriker. A 
mere hint that he did not seem so well 
brought down her displeasure on the 
speaker. 

The going away from Venice immedi- 
ately after the marriage was the event 
which buoyed her up. Travelling had 
always agreed with him. He had never 
been ill while they were going about from 
one place to another, and as soon as the 
wedding was over, they were all three, the 
very same day, to start off, and begin by 
easy stages their journey to Spezzia, the 


place which Mr. Veriker had fixed on to 
go to; where he said he should like to 


stay, giving as a reason to Christopher 
that his wife lay buried there. 

“Child, I don’t fancy it would do me 
much good to go and see you married,” 
Mr. Veriker said, the morning before the 
ae: “Would you mind if we 
got Mr. Holton to act my part as father?” 

Not a bit; she did not mind. The cer- 
emony she had to go through was a mere 
ceremony to her. 

In the first few days after Christopher’s 
arrival, Robin’s couch had been watered 
nightly with tears of anguish and despair ; 
but now, familiar with his presence, re- 
lieved by his thoughtfulness, never ob- 
truded on by his advances, all this was 
passed — sunk in the greater anguish 
which haunted her like a spectre, the un- 
known dread of something which, although 
she shut her eyes to it, she saw each hour 
stealing nearer. 

Posted up as to the day when the mar- 
riage would take place, Mr. Blunt, still in 
high good humor, sent a substantial proof 
of his favor, together with a letter, from 
which Christopher improvised messages 
to Robin and her father. 

The luggage was packed; all was ready. 
Madame Giacomuzzi was to look after 
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Mr. Veriker, who had promised to rest 
quietly until the return of the bride and 
bridegroom. Déjeuner would then be 
served, and they would be in time for the 
train which was to take them on to Ve- 
rona. 

To cover the under-current of emotion 
which oppressed them all, great interest 
was feigned in Mr. Blunt’s letter, scraps 
from which, while waiting for Mr. Holton, 
Christopher went on reading. 

“It is our squire,” he said in explana- 
tion—“TI left him very ill—who, my 
father says, is dying, and all the place is 
agg to know how he will leave his prop- 
erty. 

&No heir, then?” 

“No children —a nephew who has 
quarrelled with him. They have sent for 
him, though, it seems now. He is abroad 
somewhere.” 

“Lucky dog,” sighed Mr. Veriker. 
“ Why ain’t I that nephew?” 

‘Oh, I don’t think you need wish to be: 
people don’t seem to say much that is 
good about him, I fancy.” 

“So far as I ever discovered, nobody 
ever said anything good of me,” and Mr. 
Veriker culled feebly. “ What’s the name 
of this nephew?” 

“Name!” said Christopher, whose 
thoughts were following Robin. “Oh, 
Chandos — the squire’s name.” 

“Chandos,” repeated Mr. Veriker. 
‘“Wasn’t his name Chandos, Robin?” 
and he turned his head round to find she 
was not there. 

“Robin has gone down-stairs,” said 
Christopher. “1 expect it’s time for me 
to follow her.” 

Below, Robin was speaking to Ma- 
dame Giacomuzzi. The woman held her 
bythe hand. Her motherly heart yearned 
towards the girl. 

“Ah, it is not you she would have 
chosen,” she said, addressing Christo- 
pher a few minutes later, as she stood 
watching them go, for Mr. Holton had 
joined them and they were walking to- 
wards the gondola. “She needed but to 
say ‘I don’t want Paolo,’ and I knew 
about whom she was thinking,” and she 
hugged the baby she was nursing closer 
and went to find a candle to set up before 
the picture of the Madonna. 

Meanwhile Giacomuzzi came back from 
the steps. He had been keeping in read- 
iness the gondola. The old waiter, in 
company with the sister who helped in 
the house duties, returned from the van- 
tage-spots they had chosen. The mar- 
riage had made quite an excitement 
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among the household. Now they must 
call to mind their duties. Madame would 
go up and see after the signor. Would 
she then give him this letter? and Giaco- 
muzzi took one from his pocket and gave 
her. It had come an hourago. In the 
bustle he had forgotten to deliver it; but 
she need not say so. 

Madame Giacomuzzi —as she said af- 
ter —took up the letter, gave it to Mr. 
Veriker, who asked her to give him some 
water. There was none in the room, and 
she went to fetch it, and when, perhaps 
ten minutes later — for something down- 
stairs detained her —she returned, she 
found Mr. Veriker lying back faint. But 
she had seen him faint often before, so 
she threw over his forehead some of the 
water and then thought she would burn 
under his nose some paper—alas! in 
her haste, the very letter; but he did not 
come to, so she called to Giacomuzzi, and 
he ran for the doctor, and the doctor 
came, and was still there when the wed- 
ding party returned, and Robin, flushed 
and trembling, ran up, close followed by 
Christopher. 

“Papa!” and then, seeing a crowd in 
the room, she made a rush forward. “ Fa- 
ther! Father!” but some one intercepted 
her. “ Father!” she screamed, and with 


all her might she struggled to get free. 
“Hush! hush! he cannot hear you.” 
Mr. Veriker lay dead. Beside him was 
a screwed-up bit of burnt paper. 


From The Modern Review. 
ELIZABETH STUART, QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 
I. 

ELIZABETH STUART, some time queen 
of Bohemia, and still titular Queen of 
Hearts; daughter of James I., and Anne 
of Denmark; granddaughter of Mary 
Queen of Scots, fourth in descent from 
Margaret Tudor; sister of Prince Henry, 
and of Charles I.; wife of the Wénter- 
koénig; mother of the princes Rupert and 
Maurice, and of the electress Sophia; 
friend of Lord Craven —is the princess 
who took the blood royal of England and 
of Scotland to Germany, where it became 
blended with that of the Guelphs; the 
result being that Elizabeth’s descendants, 
Stuarts on the spindle side, succeeded to 
the throne of England, after the last Stu- 
art king had been deprived of the crown, 
and after his two daughters had died 
without leaving issue. 

A direct descendant of this mixed 
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strain of royal blood now wears the crown 
of Britain. “The sovereign qualification 
was restored to the realm (at the access- 
sion of the house of Hanover) in its high- 
est purity through the descendants of the 
Guelphs, passing back through the house 
of Este to connect themselves with some 
of the illustrious Roman Gentes. The 
new dynasty was, indeed, by centuries 
older in history than the Plantagenets.” 
(Burton.) Elizabeth Stuart was born in 
Falkland Palace, 19th August, 1596; she 
died 13th February, 1662, in Leicester 
House, London. 

Between birth and death, this descend- 
ant and ancestress of kings lived through 
many adventures, saw many men of mark 
in many foreign lands, experienced bitter 
sorrows, and passed through a strange 
life of royal romance. Princess, elec- 
tress, queen, fugitive, and refugee, her 
career knew pomp and pleasure, penury 
and pain. After stormy alternations of 
rule and of reverse, the (titular) ex-queen 
of Bohemia returned from the Continent 
to England, to die there, generally neg- 
lected and half unknown. The years 
which elapsed between the period at 
which she quitted England as Electress 
Palatine, and returned to it a beauty- 
waning and distressed widow, discrowned 
and forlorn, embraced the terrible epoch 
of the Thirty Years’ War; and Eliza- 
beth’s vivid memory was filled with vital 
images of the long agony of that most 
cruel civil and religious struggle. She 
had actually and intimately known the 
persons, intrigues, interests, of the great 
war; had seen many of the heroes, ad- 
venturers, tyrants, of that woful time; 
had spoken with Gustavus Adolphus, 
Maurice of Nassau, Mansfeld, Christian 
of Brunswick, and many other of the 
notabilities of that distinctive epoch of 
history; had shared the somewhat heavy 
splendors of the German courts of the 
seventeenth century, and had experienced 
the substantial comfort of the hospitable 
States-General in the great days of Hol- 
land. Around her image stand the fig- 
ures, behind her glooms the sombre 
background, of that dire convulsion. The 
years over which her active life extended 
were of singular importance alike tp the 
politics and to the religion of all Europe. 
A witness of, and an actress in, that 
supreme struggle between faiths and dy- 
nasties, Elizabeth lived in the very midst 
of the horror, the romance, the woe of 
that demonic strain and anguish of thirty 
years’ duration. She saw the long proc- 
ess of that exhaustion of war-worn na- 
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tions which dictated the peace of West- 
phalia; her own brother, after the civil 
wars of England, perished on the scaffold 
at Whitehall; she lived. through the time 
of the Protectorate, and she witnessed the 
restoration of the royal line in England. 
Her life, and the times through which she 
lived, are surely subjects of surpassing 
interest for an historical essay. Of the 
sources of information about the Thirty 
Years’ War it may well be said that their 
name is legion. The number of German 
authorities, the plethora of Continental 
records are, in truth, almost bewildering ; 
but the writer about that complex time 
may well bear in mind Professor Mas- 
son’s modest and pregnant saying: “ I can 
never pass a sheet of the historical kind 
for the press without a dread, lest from 
inadvertance, or from sheer ignorance, 
some error, some blunder even, may have 
escaped me.” 

The girlhood of Elizabeth, after her 
father’s accession to the throne (1603), 
was passed chiefly at Combe Abbey, un- 
der the wise guardianship of Sir John, 
afterwards Lord Harrington, and of his 
wife. There she played, and studied, and 
became a mighty huntress. The influences 
which surrounded her youth were noble, 
kindly, natural. The Gunpowder Plot 
conspirators designed to seize her person, 
and to proclaim her queen after the mur- 
der of her father. They hoped to mould 
her tender youth to the religion of the 
Romish Church, and to obtain from such 
a sovereign Catholic supremacy in En- 
gland. During the danger arising from 
the plot, the young princess was removed, 
temporarily, from Combe Abbey to Cov- 
entry; but after the execution of the 
conspirators she returned to the beloved 
home of her childhood. The great delight 
of her years of ‘girlhood consisted in the 
tender friendship which subsisted be- 
tween Elizabeth and her noble brother, 
the young Prince Henry; a prince of rare 
promise, “the expectancy-and rose of the 
fair State,” who evinced in his early years 
a true sympathy with all that was noblest 
in Englishdife and thought. Henry, had 
he lived, would, probably, have been, like 
the last great Tudor monarch, an England- 
loving king, “ more English than the En- 
glish themselves,” and in intimate and 
instinctive union with the essence of the 
national life. Both Henry and Elizabeth 
were convinced and ardent Protestants. 
Between the royal children and their par- 
ents there was not — there could not be — 
much intimacy or close sympathy. Anne 
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of Denmark was gay, pleasure -loving, 
cheerful, frivolous. James, fittest, by na- 
ture, to squabble with another mind of 
like calibre with his own about the trival- 
ities of theology, was a monarch besotted 
with his own fatuous conception of the 
divine right of kings; and was unstable, 
pedantic, undignified, and unvirile. That 
he had a coward’s cruelty, the fates of 
Arabella Stuart and of Sir Walter Raleigh 
amply prove. Ungainly in person, he 
was yet more unlovelyin mind. Entering 
upon the noble inheritance of a reign 
which succeeded to that of Elizabeth, he 
alienated the nation from his dynasty, he 
prepared the great rebellion, he lowered 
England in the councils of Europe; and, 
while a most exasperating tyrant to peo- 
ple and to Parliament, he remained long 
the abject slave of Spain and of unworthy 
favorites. The best excuse, perhaps, for 
the pusillanimous king of England, who 
dared not look upon a drawn sword, con- 
sists in the fatal event which occurred 
while he was yet in his mother’s womb. 
James and his daughter never came very 
near together; James and his son Henry 
drifted even farther and farther apart. It 
was inevitable that it should be so. 

As the years rolled on, the question of 
the marriages of such a hopeful prince 
and princess began to press. “I would 
rather espouse a Protestant count than a 
Catholic emperor,” said Elizabeth. In 
this, as in other things, she took her tone 
from her knightly prince brother, who 
opposed heartily a scheme for marrying 
him to the Infanta Anna of Spain, sister 
to that Infanta Maria whom his brother 
Charles afterwards pursued in Madrid 
with bootless courtship. Henry, indeed, 
proposed to accompany his sister to Ger- 
many, in order there to be able to remain 
purely Protestant, and to select and marry 
some Protestant princess. 

At the suggestion of Maurice of Nas- 
sau, a suitor for the hand of Elizabeth 
presented himself in the person of Freder- 
ick, Pfalzgraf of the Rhine, and son of the 
Kurfiirst, or elector, of the Palatinate, 
Frederick IV. Frederick IV., who was 
born in 1574, and married, 1593, Luise 
Juliane, daughter of William the Silent, a 
noble daughter of a noble father, was the 
most considerable Protestant prince of 
Germany. His territory did not equal in 
importance that of Saxony, but the tal- 
ents, the character, and the zeal of Fred- 
erick IV. soon placed him at the head of 
Protestant Germany. He took a leading 
part in founding the famous Protestant 
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Union in 1608; and was, indeed, the chief 
of the Union, which included among its 
members the duke of Wiirtemberg, the 
Landgraf of Hessen-Kassel, and the Mark- 
grafs of Anspach and of Baden Durlach. 
Frederick IV. died 18th September, 1610. 
The Protestant Union called into being 
the Catholic Zzga, founded roth of July, 
1609. The Union had many heads ; the 
Liga only one, but that one was Maximil- 
ian of Bavaria, while its general was Tilly. 
Maximilian was unscrupulous, eager, 
crafty, energetic. A pupil of the Jesuits, 
and a bigoted Catholic, Maximilian knew 
well what he wanted, and he hesitated at 
no means that would serve his ends. He 
had the advantage, toa partisan, of a clear 
will, a ruthless cruelty, and a cunning 
audacity. 

The youth of Frederick V. was passed 
chiefly at Sedan, under the guidance of 
the Duke of Bouillon, though his guardian 
was the Herzog Johann von Zweibriicken, 
to whom Frederick IV. left the govern- 
ment of the Palatinate while Frederick V. 
should remain a minor. 

At Sedan the young Kurfiirst was in a 
court, but never in a camp. He learned 
politics, and not war; he was taught 
accomplishments, but not warfare; he 
acquired arts without learning arms. His 


education was political, and was peaceful. 


The son of the chief of the Union, he re- 
mained ignorant of the art of war. Such 
knowledge as he attained to in the use of 
arms fitted him rather for the holiday tilt- 
yard than for the terrors of the battle-field. 
He was but a poor soldier, and he was no 
general. For the needs of his day, and of 
his own future life, he was but imperfectly 
trained. He was a cavalier, but not a 
warrior. Frederick was graceful, and was 
gentle; courteous, tender, and true. He 
was capable of a constant and a noble 
love. His person was fine, though not 
stalwart: he shone more at the ball than 
in the school of arms. His father had 
passed from Lutheranism to Calvinism, 
and the young Aspfalz was a convinced 
and zealous Calvinist. As a suitor for 
the hand of Elizabeth Stuart, he was ac- 
ceptable to James, and was highly popular 
with the English nation, which ardently 
desired a Protestant prince as a husband 
for the daughter of the throne. 

The match was distasteful to the Cath- 
olic party, and to the gay and sprightly 
Anne of Denmark. Her ambition de- 
sired a king as the husband of her daugh- 
ter, and Anne’s sneer at “ Goody Pals- 
grave” damped the present joy, and 
influenced the future career of Elizabeth, 
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who inherited much of her mother’s light 
and frivolous temperament. 

The race of the renowned Otto of Wit- 
telsbach split itself into two branches — 
the Bavarian and the Palatine. The 
original stock obtained the duchy of 
Bavaria, in 1180, from the emperor Fred- 
erick I.; and, afterwards, from Frederick 
II., the Palatinate of the Rhine. The 
treaty of Pavia, in 1329, divided the two 
countries under two reigning houses 
springing from the parent root, and, in the 
early years of the seventeenth century, 
Bavaria was ruled by the strong and wily 
Maximilian (born 17th of April, 1573), 
while his cousin, the weak and gentle 
Frederick V., inherited the government of 
the Palatinate. 

Prince Henry, the gallant-springing 
young Stuart, died November 6th, 1612; 
but, amid the actual mourning for her 
well-loved brother, Elizabeth married 
Frederick on the 14th of February, 1613. 
The nuptials were celebrated with great 
rejoicings and with extraordinary pomp 
and expense. The honeymoon over, the 
married lovers sailed from Margate to 
Flushing, where they were received by 
Maurice, and whence they passed, in a 
sort of triumphal procession, to Heidel- 
berg — Elizabeth’s new home. 

Born in the same year, 1596, Frederick 
and Elizabeth were alike seventeen years 
of age at the date of their marriage. 
Frederick was still a minor when they 
reached Heidelberg; nor did he assume 
the reins of government until the next 
year, 1614; but his territory had been 
well administered by his mother and his 
guardian. In 1614, Elizabeth’s first child, 
Heinrich Friedrich, was born in the pal- 
ace of Heidelberg. 

The early time of their marriage was 
one of singular happiness; of a happi- 
ness so great that it contrasts painfully 
with the sorrows of the coming years. 
Elizabeth exercised an unlimited empire 
over an uxorious young husband, who 
found his chief delight in her affection. 
She had all the things for which she 
vitally cared — pomp, pleasure, dominion, 
and hunting; though the crumpled rose- 
leaf in her lot was, perhaps, the rankle of 
her mother’s sneer at “* Goody Palsgrave.” 
The years of peace and of pleasure in 
Heidelberg were but few. Frederick and 
his wife could not remain contented with 
their own Palatinate. Light and trivial 
natures both, they were not too light or 
too trivial to remain untouched by ambi- 
tion during the intoxication and the fer- 





ment of their day of strain and storm: — 
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*Tis dangerous when the lesser nature comes 
Between the fell pass and incensed points 

Of mighty opposites, 

To his own utter undoing, and to the great 
injury of the Protestant cause, Frederick 
plunged into those troubled waters in 
order to encircle the round hat of an 
elector with a golden crown. The pri- 
mary cause of the Thirty Years’ War in 
Germany was the determination of the 
Austro-Spanish monarchies, aided by the 
Catholic princes —and notably by Bava- 
ria—to establish the ecclesiastical do- 
minion of the pope in all Germany, in 
Holland, and afterwards, if possible, in 
the northern kingdoms of Scandinavia, 
and in all the other “heretic States” of 
Europe. The treaty of Augsburg (1555) 
was to be torn up, and the Reformation 
suppressed by force as well as fraud. 
The house of Hapsburg, as vassal of the 
pope, was to rule and reign throughout 
the land of Luther. Religion furnished 
the impulse; political ambition the sec- 
ondary cause; while bigotry lent ferocity 
to the conduct of the merciless and de- 
vastating struggle. 

The Austrian branch of Hapsburg 
sought absolute imperial power and uni- 
versal monarchy.. The war was a battle- 
field for princes and for captains who 
desired either to acquire or to defend ter- 
ritories and inheritances. It was an arena 
for the plots of schemers and for the am- 
bition of heroes. It fostered the trade 
of mercenary soldier, and developed to 
gigantic dimensions the place, the profit, 
and the pride of the able warrior of for- 
tune. Through valor, cruelty, treachery, 
it marched over a country rendered wretch- 
ed, desolate, and waste. By the process 
of utter exhaustion, it left the chief com- 
batants in the situation in which, as re- 
gards principles, if not position, they were 
at the treaty of Augsburg in 1555. It 
confirmed a religious toleration which it 
ought never to have disturbed. It re- 
turned practically to the point from which 
it started. In result it was a triumph for 
Protestantism and for religious liberty ; 
its issue repelled the fierce onslaught of 
Catholicism; but the war was, on the part 
of those who provoked it, a wicked war; 
and such success as was attained was 
purchased by oceans of blood and by 
years of misery. 

The preliminary indications of the long 
war were the violent seizure by Maximil- 
ian of Bavaria of Donauwérth, and the 
intricate tangle of the question of the in- 
heritance of the duchies of Cleve and 
Jiilich, The weakness of Protestantism 
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in Germany was caused in part by the 
fatal split between Lutheran and Calvin- 
ist, and by the contemptible character of 
the leading Protestant princes —of such 
men as Johann Georg, of Saxony, and 
Georg Wilhelm, tenth elector of Bran- 
denburg. Both electors honored and 
dreaded the emperor more than they 
loved their religion; neither would peril 
aught for that cause. Carlyle says, “In 
fact, had there been no better Protestant- 
ism than that of Germany, all was over 
with Protestantism. . . . Over seas there 
dwelt and reigned a certain king in Swe- 
den; there farmed and walked musing by 
the shores of the Ouse, in Huntingdon- 
shire, a certain man; there was a Gustav 
Adolf over seas, an Oliver Cromwell over 
seas.” Selfish and sensual, a lover of the 
wine-cup and the boar-hunt, Kur-Sachsen 
was an “unspeakable curse to Germany. 
A man of no strength, devoutness, or ad- 
equate human worth; ” and the elector of 
Brandenburg was led by him of Saxony. 
At the outbreak of the great war Protes- 
tantism in Germany had but little to hope 
from its natural leaders. 

Then came the irresistible temptation 
for Frederick and Elizabeth. The great 
prize of a crown—that of Bohemia — 
was dangled before their eager eyes. 

When, in 1612, Matthias succeeded 
Rudolph II. as emperor, he managed, by 
practice, to impose upon Bohemia, as his 
successor to the crown of Bohemia, Fer- 
dinand, son of the archduke Charles, 
prince of Styria. Both Rudolf and Mat- 
thias were childless men. Charles was 
brother to the emperor Maximilian ; and 
both Charles and Maximilian were the 
sons of the emperor Ferdinand I., and of 
Anne, heiress of Bohemia and Hungary. 
Bohemia resisted the nomination of Fer- 
dinand as king, but could not shake off 
the yoke. The country was essentially 
Protestant, but saw its liberties invaded 
and its religion proscribed by the fanatic, 
Jesuit-led monarch who was so ruthlessly 
forced upon the country. When, in 1619, 
Ferdinand was elected emperor, as Ferdi- 
nand IJ., and ruled the empire, being 
himself ruled by Father Lammerlein and 
Father Hyacinth, the Bohemians hastened 
to depose him as king of Bohemia, and 
to offer the crown to the best Protestant 
prince who could be induced to accept 
the dangerous dignity. It was promptly 
refused by Saxony and by Brandenburg, 
nor was it accepted even by the prince of 
Transylvania; and then, as a last re- 
source, the crown of Bohemia was offered 
to Frederick. Anne of Denmark died 
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(1619) before a crown was placed within 
the reach of “Goody Palsgrave;” but 
there can be no doubt that the chance of 
becoming queen was welcomed by Eliza- 
beth with light-hearted rapture. 

To Frederick every project was easy ; 
every action difficult. However he might 
secretly hesitate about accepting so peril- 
ous a crown, he was yet elated by the 
prospect, and he had his wife to lean 
upon. She chastised him with the valor 
of her tongue; and she wrote to her fa- 
ther, asking James I. for his approval 
and advice. Charles I. said later, of the 
Palatine pair, that “the gray mare was 
the better horse ;” and Elizabeth’s exul- 
tation overcame their sense of dread of 
danger. Meanwhile Frederick sought 
advice from various quarters. Saxony 
besought Frederick to remember that, in 
accepting the Bohemian crown, he haz- 
arded the loss of his hereditary domin- 
ions. Max of Bavaria wrote in a frank, 
even cousinly way, and warned Frederick 
earnestly against acceptance. Max told 
his cousin how fickle the Bohemians 
were: “ You want subjects; they want a 
servant;’’ and added that motives of in- 
terest alone impelled them to choose 
Frederick. Maurice of Nassau would not 
help, but did not dissuade. Had Maurice 
himself desired the Bohemian crown, he 


would, probably, have won and have worn 
it; but Frederick was not Maurice. Luise 
Juliane, the mother of Frederick, ad- 
dressed her son in a letter of singular 
ability (“ A7émotres sur la vie et la mort 
dela Princesse Louise Fuliane ;” Leyden, 
1644), and this remarkable State paper is 


worth producing here. She said that 
“the affairs of the Empire might soon be 
retrieved, and that the pope would con- 
voke all Catholics to defend the emperor. 
The king of France, however inimical to 
Austria, is not in a state to oppose its 
power; the king of Spain will eagerly 
sustain it. As to the king of Great 
Britain, believe me, you little understand 
him if you persuade yourself he will break 
with Spain for your interests. On my 
brother Maurice, there is more reliance 
to be placed; but the States will not sac- 
rifice Holland to the Palatinate. What 
aid can you expect from the king of Den- 
mark? He is toofardistant. The houses 
of Saxony and of Bavaria are already 
jealous of yours, and will heartily concur 
in driving you from Bohemia. Trust not 
too much to the Protestant Union... . 
Distrust still more the Bohemians. If 
they offer you the crown, it is not that 
they love you better than another prince, 
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but that they have no other resource. 
Do not flatter yourself they will be more 
constant to you than they have been to 
Ferdinand; but, even though you could 
depend upon your kinsmen, your allies, 
your friends, and your subjects, you have 
neither troops nor treasures adequate to 
the charges of war.” Surely wise advice. 
Every prophecy of Luise Juliane was ful- 
filled by the bitter event. Frederick was 
not the man, nor had he the means, to 
obtain success in such a desperate ven- 
ture. He was well known to the men of 
his own day and land; no man would help 
because no man believed in him. Fred- 
erick could not oppose Ferdinand. Bo- 
hemian Protestantism could only be 
helped by German Protestantism; but 
that, in 1619, was selfish and supine, and 
would by no means stir for Frederick. If 
Frederick could not maintain himself in 
Bohemia, and defend the Bohemians, his 
enterprise sank into a mere usurpation, 
which would give grounds for reprisals, 
and for the further oppression of Protes- 
tantism. Nowhere in all Germany was 
there any enthusiasm for, any belief in, 
Frederick. 

Half deceiving themselves, Frederick 
and Elizabeth attempted to sanctify their 
decision with the name of religion, and 
veiled ambition under the pretext of piety. 
The Kaiser himself deigned to warn 
Frederick, though Ferdinand steadfastly 
refused to believe that Kurpfalz could 
contemplate a seizure of “ Austrian terri- 
tory.” Meanwhile Bohemia was pressing 
for Frederick’s answer. His council in 
Heidelberg advised him to come to no 
decision until he should have heard from 
England; but Elizabeth was not inclined 
to wait for anything. After declaring 
that the chance was a call from God, she 
writes to Frederick; “ Nor shall I repine 
whatever consequences may ensue; not 
even though I should be forced to part 
with my last jewel, and to suffer actual 
hardship.” Séltl quotes another letter 
of hers in which she reminds Frederick 
that he has married the daughter of a 
king, and should not want courage to 
make his wife a queen. Elizabeth con- 
cludes by saying, “Rather Sauerkraut 
with a king than luxury with a prince.” 
This sentence expresses her real motives 
for decision, and exhibits her character; 
which was ambitious, shallow, and fond 
of splendor. Without waiting for her 
husband’s final decision, she made all 
preparations for starting for Bohemia. 
Another pressing mission came from 





Prague, and Frederick was ultimately 
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pushed over the edge of treason. As he 
rode away from Heidelberg, his weeping 
mother cried out, “ Ach/ Du tréget die 
Pfalz nach Bohmen /”* —* Thou art car- 
rying the Palatinate into Bohemia! ” 

The Palatinate itself was left under the 
government of Zweibriicken; but Fred- 
erick, who, in his incapacity, seemed to 
forget that he was burning his ships be- 
hind him, made no provision for the de- 
fence of his native territory. 

Frederick and _ Elizabeth entered 
Prague, amid great rejoicings, on 31st 
October, 1619. His coronation took place 
on November 4th. 

He immediately issued an address to 
his new kingdom. This manifesto was 
large and loose and liberal as a modern 
hustings declaration. It promised every- 
thing to everybody, and was so framed as, 
if possible, to please all his subjects. 

Acting with the nervous hurry of small 
natures bent impatiently upon a darling 
project, Frederick and Elizabeth accepted 
the Bohemian crown without having wait- 
ed for the reply of James I. 

James was, according to Clarendon, 
‘very quick-sighted in discerning difficul- 
ties, very slow in mastering them.” His 
confused love of peace, and poverty of 
spirit, threw him into a perplexed aston- 
ishment when he heard of the serious 
step taken by his son-in-law without his 
royal concurrence; nor did he ever ap- 
prove Frederick’s Bohemian usurpation. 
It may well be contended that a king of 
England should not have wasted English 
blood and gold in the mere attempt to 
win a crown for a son-in-law; but it may 
be a question whether, in the larger sense 
of European politics, a great English 
king, the natural antagonist of Hapsburg 
ascendency, and natural defender of Prot- 
estantism, might not have enlarged the 
question into such an action of combined 
Protestantism as that which Gustavus 
Adolphus afterwards led. James might 
have wielded the strength of England, 
and such a war would have been highly 
popular. Frederick personally was liked, 
though he was not known in connection 
with great affairs, in England; and his 
cause, and that of Elizabeth, would have 
merged into the greater cause of Euro- 
‘pean civil and religious liberty. But 
James, a laggard in love and a dastard in 
war, was not the man for great causes. 
He might have ruined Austria and have 
served Protestantism; but he was led by 
Gondomar, and was, probably, in reality 
a crypto-Catholic. Diego Sarmiento de 
Acufia, Count of Gondomar, reached Lon- 
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don as ambassador from Spain, in 1613; 
and soon acquired complete dominion 
over the lean-souled king. Marc Anto- 
nio, Archbishop of Spalatro, was made 
Dean of Windsor in 1618; and Goodman, 
yet more Catholic than Laud, sat upon 
the bench of bishops. Rightly had Luise 
Juliane said that James would not break 
with Spain. The Spanish marriage was 
dangled before his eyes by the astute 
Gondomar. On 4th of November, 1616, 
the rickety Duke of York (afterwards 
Charles I.), had been created Prince of 
Wales; and James burned to match his 
son with the blood of Hapsburg. James 
hastened to disavow his unfortunate son- 
in-law ; he would not recognize Frederick 
as king of Bohemia, and he apologized to 
Ferdinand for Frederick’s “usurpation ” 
of Austrian territory. The Spanish lean- 
ings of James were, until the Spanish 
match was broken off in failure and con- 
tempt, very pronounced; and were as 
stable as anything in his unvirile nature 
could be stable or strong. The first Stu- 
art kings, who robbed the English nation 
of the Church of Elizabeth Tudor, drove 
the force and passion of the national re- 
ligious character into Puritanism; into 
the “sectaries” — Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists—into those in- 
tense, if gloomy convictions which ani- 
mated the Ironsides, and rode in victory 
through the red fields of Naseby and of 
Marston Moor. 

The German title of Winter-Konig is, 
being interpreted rather than translated, 
to be rendered into English as a “ mock- 
ery king of snow.” Anestimable country 
gentleman may be a very poor monarch ; 
and incapable, fatuous Frederick, whose 
very amiability increases the contempt 
felt for him by history as a king, soon 
began to melt away. Anxieties com- 
menced early to surround the fire-new 
royalties of the hapless king and queen of 
fickle Bohemia; and yet their first time in 
the palace of Prague was one of unalloyed 
triumph and exultation, especially to the 
sanguine, pomp-loving Elizabeth. Feast 
succeeded feast; ceremony followed cer- 
emony; she was, at last, a queen, and 
Elizabeth was royally happy. Despite 
the tolerant tone of poor Frederick’s 
“hustings manifesto,” he too, as a Calvin- 
ist, was priest-ridden. He took with him 
to Prague his narrow and bigoted chap- 
lain, Schulze (Scu/tefus), and the interfer- 
ing minister soon embittered both Catho- 
lics and Lutherans against his royal mas- 
ter. 

Bohemia became gradually dissatisfied 
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with its new king. It was found that 
Frederick could neither help Bohemia nor 
himself; and that he could bring no help 
from outside. Elizabeth, who in the flush 
of her triumph was extremely gracious, 
and was always graceful, was, for a time, 
popular; but Bohemia found that there 
was but little behind that superficial 

racefulness. Neither Frederick nor 

lizabeth could speak, or could under- 
stand, the Bohemian language. The split 
between court and nation widened, until 
Frederick found himself in the position of 
a timid and unskilful rider mounted, with- 
out saddle or bridle, on an unbroken, vi- 
cious horse. 


They that stand high, have many blasts to 
shake them ; 
And if they fall they dash themselves to pieces ; 


and none stand in greater danger than 
those who, impelled by their own vanity, 
and assisted by accident, have attained to 
an elevation for which they are incompe- 
tent. He who,in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, would usurp a possession of the 
house of Austria must have been a war- 
rior who could hold what he had seized 
- the tenacious grip of an iron gaunt- 
et. 

The dangers thickened round them; 
and Frederick, with his want of insight, 
and confused vision, was like a short- 
sighted man before the invention of spec- 
tacles. A miner does not notice the 
lengthening or shortening of the days. 
Frederick, in the darkness of his inca- 
pacity, seemed unconscious of the fate 
that was surely drawing near. The pope 
Paul said: “That young man has got 
himself entangled in a nice labyrinth.” 
Ferdinand absolutely refused at first to 
give credence to the report of Frederick’s 
coronation. Such blind audacity seemed 
to the emperor incredible. The Protes- 
tant princes, meeting at Miilhausen, un- 
der the guidance of Saxony, wrote to 
Frederick, urging him to relinquish the 
crown, and not toinvolve the cause of 
Protestantism with “his rebellion.” The 
emperor curtly summoned Frederick to 
vacate the throne by the 1st June; failing 
which — ban of the Empire and war. Spi- 
nola and his Spaniards were gathering to 
march on the Palatinate; the Xrzegsvolk, 
the warfolk of the Liga, were assembling 
for the empire. Spinola led one army — 
Tilly and Bucquoy the other. The Palat- 
inate had been left defenceless; what 
would Frederick do to defend his new 
kingdom? The Bohemians were tired of 
Frederick, and were in dread of Ferdi- 





nand. Frederick’s army was indifferent 
in point of quality, and had no heart in 
the cause; there was no discipline and 
but little pay. The troops had to live by 
plunder ; and, indeed, they seized Eliza- 
beth’s private jewels, as they were being 
conveyed to Prague, and confiscated their 
own queen’s gems. Frederick was not 
the man to teach drill, to enforce disci- 
pline, to lend a soul to an army, or to in- 
spire it with confidence in its king and 
leader. His affairs were ready to tumble 
toruin. Elizabeth refused to quit Prague, 
and held on to the last to the seat of her 
brief queenship. 

The smaller fight of Rakonitz was lost 
for Frederick; and, on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 8th, 1620, the Imperialists attacked 
Prague; and the battle of the White 
Mountain—a battle which lasted only 
one hour — completed the defeat and ruin 
of the wretched Frederick. Most char- 
acteristically, Frederick was at dinner, at 
a stately dinner which he gave to the am- 
bassadors, during this crowning fight for 
his own crown and interests. “ After 
dinner, the king resolved to go to horse 
to see the army; but before the king 
could get out of the gate, the news came 
of the loss of the Bohemian and the royal 
cause.” The fact is, Frederick was driven 
back through the city gate by his own 
troops, who, in full rout, crying out, “‘ The 
battle is lost!” were tumbling pell-mell 
into the city, to gain the protection of its 
walls. 

It was intended to defend Prague, in 
order to secure the retreat of Elizabeth, 
but she herself opposed the measure. 
Cousin Max granted an armistice of eight 
hours; during which the king and queen 
fled wildly, and in such haste that they 
left behind them crown, papers, jewels — 
almost everything that they had. Prague, 
with terror in its heart, did trembling 
homage to the incensed emperor. Fred- 
erick Aad taken the Palatinate to Bohe- 
mia; had lost crown, elector’s hat, his 
new kingdom, and his ancient inheritance. 
He was to become a penniless, discrowned 
fugitive, and under the terrible ban of the 
Empire. 

The hardships which Elizabeth had 
been willing to incur for the sake of a 
crown had come upon her, as, with hus- 
band and with child, but reft ef all else, 
she fled through the snow of a severe 
winter to Breslau in Silesia. The Mark- 
graf Georg Wilhelm of Brandenburg had 
married (in 1616) Frederick’s sister, Eliz- 
abetha Karolina; but the timid brother- 
in-law hesitated, at first, to grant to the 
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hapless couple refuge in Ciistrin; where, 
on December 25th, 1620, Elizabeth’s son, 
Maurice, was born. Rupert, the “ Rupert 
of the Rhine,” of our civil wars, was born 
in Prague, December 2oth, 161g. In 
1617, Karl Ludwig; in 1618, Elizabeth 
was born; indeed, the first dozen years 
of Elizabeth’s life abroad are all speckled 
with confinements. 

Frederick preached resistance, and 
called loudly upon every one to help him. 
Meantime the upper and lower Palatinates 
were overrun by Spinola; and Heidel- 
berg was taken by Tilly. Without con- 
sulting the electors, the high-handed Fer- 
dinand gave the Palatinate electorship to 
Max of Bavaria, who also got the upper 
Palatinate, while the lower was, for the 
moment, given to Archduke Albert. The 
archduke died July 13, 1621, and then the 
lower Palatinate fell also to Maximilian. 
Max “had done more than any emperor 
could expect,” and deserved reward from 
a grateful Kaiser. On December 13th, 
1621, all Protestant preachers and teach- 
ers were ejected from Bohemia. On 
February 28th, 1621, Tilly put to death, 
in Prague, some eight and forty of the 
best and noblest citizens, on a large pub- 
lic scaffold, similar to those used. by Alba, 
for similar purposes, in the Netherlands. 
The tongues of some were torn out by 
the roots; the right hands of others were 
hacked off. Confiscation, persecution, 

death, and misery succeeded Frederick in 
Bohemia. 

On January 22nd, 1621, the ban was 
pronounced against Frederick. On April 
12th, 1621, the Protestant Union dissolved 
itself. The whole Palatinate was sub- 
jected, compulsorily, to the Romish reli- 
gion, and the pope wrote to the emperor 
to congratulate him upon the triumph of 
Catholicism. Truly, Frederick’s zeal for 
religion had done but little for the Prot- 
estant cause. 

Frederick and Elizabeth took refuge in 
Holland, and were received with great 
kindness by the generous States-General. 
Even James, stung by the violent seizure 
of the Palatinate, awoke to a certain pas- 
sionate activity —of words. On January 
30th, 1621, the king told the Parliament: 
“Now shall I labor to preserve the rest; 
wherein I declare that, if by fair means I 
cannot get it, my crown, my blood, and 
all, shall be spent, with my son’s blood 
also, but I will get it for him (Frederick). 
And this is the cause of all, that the 
cause of religion is involved in it; for 
they will alter religion when they con- 
quer, and so, perhaps, my grandchild also 
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may suffer, who hath committed no fault 
at all.” 

Brave words! But James “dared not 
strike one blow for the inheritance of his 
daughter’s children, and was dallying 
with the oppressors of the people and of 
the Church of God.” Of James’s negotia- 
tions Nani (quoted by Mr. Samuel Raw- 
son Gardiner) says: “ His first proposals 
to Vienna might have been listened to, 
but they were so impracticable and ab- 
surd that the subtle Spaniards soon saw 
what sort of person they had to deal with, 
and availed themselves accordingly of his 
improbable schemes and delays; they 
knew, likewise, that James trembled at 
war, and abominated a rebellion.” 

The polite evasion of contempt was the 
only answer obtained by James. 

On January 30th, James, seeking for 
popularity, told the Parliament that reli- 
gion “was the cause of all;” and yet 
Gondomar reports to Philip (Simancas 
MSS.)—also quoted by Mr. Gardiner — 
on February 18th, the pith of a memora- 
ble conversation between James and him- 
self, held on February 2nd, in which 
James admitted that he was “ready to 
acknowledge his readiness to recognize 
the pope as the head of the Church in mat- 
ters spiritual, and to allow appeals to lie 
to him from English bishops, provided 
the pope would refrain from meddling 
with temporal jurisdiction in his (James’s) 
kingdoms, and would renounce his claim 
to depose kings at pleasure. If in his 
writings he (James) had spoken of the 
pope as Antichrist, it was because of his 
usurped power over kings, not because he 
called himself the head of the Church; ” 
and, in testimony to the truth of this 
statement, the king gave his hand to the 
delighted ambassador. The pope might 
have the diviner right, but yet was not 
to interfere with the “divine right” of 
kings. 

Elizabeth implored her father to take 
action for the recovery of Bohemia as 
well as the Palatinate, and by her advice, 
Frederick refused to lay aside the title 
of king of Bohemia. In this dark hour 
of her fortunes, Elizabeth, a true Stuart, 
with a nature satisfied with the pleasures 
of the present, writes to Sir Thomas Roe, 
the English ambassador (she always ad- 
dressed him as “honest Thom”), “ Yett I 
am still of my wilde humour, to be as mer- 
rie as I can-in spite of fortune.” The 
gentler Frederick felt his misfortunes, 
and especially the loss of his hereditary 
possessions, more keenly. “The Winter 
King’s account was soon settled ;” but 
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the elector’s loss was harder to bear, and 
this loss he owed partly to Elizabeth, 
partly to his own imbecility. 

German political sympathy was, to a 
great extent, with Frederick so far as the 
Palatinate was concerned, but it was also 
felt that Frederick, in taking Bohemia, 
had done to Ferdinand the same thing 
which the emperor, in savage reprisal, had 
done to the elector. The sentiment of 
the sacredness of hereditary possession 
was then strong among the German pow- 
ers. The monarchy of Bohemia was not, 
in a practical sense, an elective monarchy. 
In default of an hereditary succession, 
the crown of Bohemia was seizable by 
him who could take and hold it. The 
crown had on various occasions been the 
prey of violence and fraud, and had been 
mainly at the mercy of the Xaiser. Thus, 
Matthias compelled the weak Rudolph to 
cede Bohemia to him; and Matthias, when 
he was elected emperor, compelled the 
Bohemians to accept Ferdinand. The 
unfortunate, if fickle, Bohemians con- 
stantly saw their religion and their liber- 
ties outraged by Catholics and by tyrants. 
They sought freedom by*means of a Prot- 
estant prince, and, failing in obtaining 
one of power and mark, they had the 
misfortune to see their ruin consummated 
by their last resource, Frederick. Their 
hope that the Union, that the German 
Protestant powers, that England, would 
support Frederick was soon shown to be 
the shadow of a shade. 

Two defenders sprang up for the lost 
cause of Frederick and Elizabeth. One 
was a partisan of policy; the other a 
champion of chivalry. The first was 
Count Mansfeld; the second was Chris- 
tian of Brunswick. 

Mansfeld was the ablest adventurer, the 
most successful soldier of fortune of his 
Jand and day. He had strong reasons for 
hating Austria, and hated her accordingly. 

Christian was a man of a very different 
stamp. He was Geschwisterkind (first 
cousin) of Elizabeth (S6ltl), and was born 
September roth, 1599. He was, there- 
fore, three years younger than Elizabeth. 
Christian’s mother, also an Elizabeth, was 
the daughter of Frederick II. of Denmark. 
Christian first met Elizabeth Stuart when, 
after the disastrous day of the White 
Mountain, she had taken refuge in Hol- 
land. He was charmed with his cousin; 
he felt knightly sympathy for a queen’s 
misfortunes: a passionate Protestant, he 
glowed with true zeal for Elizabeth’s 
religion. Burning for military glory, a 
fanatic of chivalry, a knight-errant of ro- 
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mantic devotion ; high-flown, sombre, and 
intense, Christian eagerly devoted life and 
fortune to his cousin and her cause. Her 
wore her glove in his helmet; he adopted 
as his motto, Alles fiir Ruhm und ihr, 
“ All for glory and for her.” He called 
himself Gottes Freund, der Pfaffen Feind 
— “ The friend of God, the foe of priests.” 
When, after a wound at the siege of 
Breda, his arm had to be amputated, he 
caused the trumpets to sound while the 
operation was performed, and said that 
“the arm he had left would be enough for 
revenge upon his enemies.” Heroicasa 
knightly champion, Christian was yet un- 
successful as a general. Interpid, rash, 
and headstrong, he was easily beaten by 
the wily Tilly. Mansfeld was abler and 
more successful; but their joint help had 
really availed but little when, on July 16th, 
1662, Frederick saw himself compelled 
(partly by pressure put upon him by his 
father-in-law) to dismiss the two generals 
who — the one from hatred of Austria, the 
other from love to Elizabeth — bravely 
maintained and kept alive a falling cause. 

After the bitter step of such a dismis- 
sal, Frederick would seem to have begun 
to suffer from life-weariness. He stood 
apart, and left his affairs mainly to his 
sprightly wife, and to the secretary, 
Russdorf. 

It is impossible in this short essay to 
narrate all the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
which occurred in the great war, even in 
so far as such events may have indirectly - 
affected the fortunes of the Palatine 
house. Much must necessarily be passed 
over, and I am compelled to restrict my- 
self to those leading occurrences which 
were most clearly determinate of the for- 
tunes of Germany, and by consequence of 
those of Elizabeth Stuart. 

H. Scuutz WILSON. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
PENTOCK. 
CHAPTER I. 
PENTOCK POINT — MORNING. 


SOMEWHERE on the west coast of En- 
gland —the exact spot the reader can 
settle for himself —a long, narrow prom- 
ontory runs out into the sea. It boasts 
no beauty of outline or color; it is not 
even grand in its ugliness, for it rises no- 
where more than a hundred feet from the 
sea-level. Yet, in spite of this, it has a 
character of its own at once striking and 
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picturesque. The wild thyme, and all the 
minute flower life in the short turf which 
covers it near the land, fails to relieve its 
dulness of color; and it goes down ab- 
ruptly on all sides to the sea, and the 
jagged rocks and bare end that pushes 
itself far out into the bright water are 
black and grim, and scowl heavily where 
the sea breaks up against them —its 
reen waves turning into clouds of white 
oam. It is a place to set one thinking 
of the ceaseless struggle of land and sea 
— where, bolder than its fellows, the rug- 
ged promontory holds an advanced post, 
and in all the tumult of strife at its base 
— through the nights and days of the old 
world’s life—has never given way an 
inch before its untiring foe. And the sea 
is there, an untamed monster, lashed by 
the winds of the Atlantic: even on the 
stillest summer day one can detect the 
long rolling waves in the gentle swell. 
A fearful sea in winter, or during the 
equinoctial gales —and the Point an 
“ugly place” fora ship to weather, as the 
sailors knew too well. 

The little village of Pentock that lay 
eastwards of the Point on the edge of the 
shore, bred up a hardy fisher race, to 
whom the sea was a rough foster-mother 
in their childhood, round whose feet they 


played; in later life they found in her 
their means of support, often their grave. 
From their early childhood they knew 
the terror of that cry at night that sent 
every man and woman from their houses 
out to the Point, where some fated vessel 


had gone on the rocks. In childhood it 
was but the memory of a confused move- 
ment —a noise of voices mingling with 
the roaring of the sea and howling wind, 
and the rain thrashing against the win- 
dows as the squalls drove it on. Later 
on a more vivid and fearful memory might 
be theirs. They were a poor race —no 
prosperous harbor had given them light- 
house or lifeboat. All they could do was 
to take advantage of a natural creek, 
which ran in so deeply as nearly to divide 
the Point near the extreme end, and, 
blasting under what remained, make a 
passage by which a boat could pass 
through in safety to the little haven, 
guided by a skilful hand. To the Pentock 
men it had already done good service ; 
but few others knew of its existence, or, 
had they known, could have steered their 
boats in safety through the surrounding 
rocks. Many a gallant vessel had met 
her doom there, and, land-locked in the 
bay, had driven on the cruel reefs as she 
tried to weather the Point. 
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But no trace of storm or wreck marred 
the sunshine and calm of a June morning 
some years ago. Sky and sea were blue 
and shadowless,— little white wisps of 
cloud were chased along overhead up in 
the breezy sky, and below the wind curled 
the crisp waves over till the small white 
flecks of foam mimicked the sky above. 
The Point lay like some antediluvian 
monster basking in the sunshine with the 
sheep asleep upon it, or seeking a penuri- 
ous livelihood in the close, spiky grass. 
The prospect was serene and peaceful ; 
but once again man was doomed to dis- 
turb the peace, and be “ vile,” — man, 
aged six years, and clothed in curious 
apparel that, belonging originally to man- 
kind at a more advanced stage, now ap- 
peared reft of its proper length —a muti- 
lated trunk of clothing. Out of this 
came stalwart brown legs, and above a 
round, roguish face peering out of a thick 
crop of black hair. On this occasion this 
youthful representative of his species was 
accomplishing his destiny by a furious 
onslaught on the sheep, which he chased 
with much vigor and pertinacity, consid- 
ering the length of limb which nature had 
so far bestowed on him, and the heat of 
the day. This was not done without such 
accompaniment of whoop and shriek as 
seemed to befit the occasion. The sheep 
and their tormentor had undisputed pos- 
session of the Point, except that, nearer 
the mainland, a girl was employed over a 
net stretched upon the turf. Rising, and 
putting her hand over her eyes, she turned 
to look at the child. 

“Joe, Joe, let them be!” she called, 
but called in vain. A sleeping ewe, much 
embarrassed with the heat a her winter 
clothing and family cares, had let her pur- 
suer come within a few yards, and a 
shower of stones rewarded her immobil- 
ity. The girl walked a along the 
slope, and again shouted to the child. 

“Let them be, Joe! Farmer Gregory 
will be after you. You come tome.” The 
child stood laughing out of reach. “ Come, 
be good, my son,” she called again, “or 
I'll never give you the cakes, you know, 
nor make you thingsagain. How did you 
come up here?” 

“Come after my dad,” said Joe, still 
keeping his distance. 

“Is your father down to the Point?” 

“ie.” 

“ Well, you be good and go home, or I 
shall have to tell him if you don’t give 
over chasing the sheep.” 

But Joe’s attention had wandered be- 
fore she had reached this point. With a 
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yell of triumph he had headed the flock, 
and was racing down to the end of the 
Point, driving them before him. With a 
movement of impatience, the girl threw 
down the twine with which she had been 
working, and strode down the green. 
“The lad’s right enough,” she said to 
herself, “but ’tis a shame, Joe Hoyte is 
so stubborn about him, and let’s him run 
so wild. He won’t thank me, but I must 
tell him.” 

She walked down the slope with a firm, 
quick tread, a fisherman’s daughter by 
her occupation and dress. Her short 
blue serge barely reached her ankles, 
showing the coarse black stockings and 
shoes worn by the women in that part of 
the country. A green sun-bonnet, faded 
and washed into a pleasant color, half hid 
her face, but could not wholly conceal the 
clear, dark eyes, and rather large but ex- 
pressive mouth. A striking face one saw 
it must be, and the unusual beauty of the 
lithe, active figure could not be disguised 
by the coarse dress. She stopped at 


the edge of a shelving rock and called 
down, — 

“Joe Hoyte, here’s your boy after the 
sheep again, and ’tis Farmer’s Gregory’s 
time, or near it.” 

Presently a man’s head appeared be- 


low, and then the whole figure stood out 
ona ow rock —a fisherman in the 
prime of life, heavily built, whose black 
hair uncovered by any hat, suggested his 
relationship to the small Joe. There the 
likeness stopped. The hard, weather- 
beaten face with strongly marked features 
that scowled up at the girl, had no simi- 
larity with anything childlike, nor had the 
muttered curses, that seemed to include 
girl and child alike as disturbing causes. 
If the girl heard them, they seemed to 
affect her very little; no shade crossed 
her face, though the doubtful tone of her 
next speech might perhaps have been 
caused by them. 

“ He could come home along with me 
in an hour if you'd like it.” 

The man’s only answer was to begin 
slowly ascending the rocky path with a 
growing undertone, in which a “good 

iding” played a prominent part. 

“Come, don’t be hard on the lad; it 
isn’t so much his fault if he is a bit wild,” 
said the girl as the fisherman reached the 
place where she stood. He turned short 
round on her with a flash of anger in his 
face. 

“ I suppose it’s my fault you’d say.” 

If she had been silent before, it was 
clearly not from indifference or fear, for 
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now she looked straight into the lowering 
face before her as she said, — 

“ Well, maybe I do think it’s your fault 
the lad’s not at school, especially with our 
young lady so kind about it; but though 
that’s true enough, I was thinking then 
that boys must be at mischief with none 
to play with them.” 

The shade on the man’s face grew 
deeper as she spoke. He turned without 
another word and made his way back 
down the steep side of the headland. 
The younger Joe, too, was out of sight. 
After a rapid look round her, the girl went 
slowly back to her work along the rocky 
edge. Her thoughts went back to the 
time, six months ago, when Joe’s school- 
ing had been under discussion. That 
was before her dear young lady had left 
Pentock, and gone away over the sea. 
She had been so set on little Joe’s going 
to school; but his father was so crooked 
and unreasonable, he would not have it; 
and she thought, with a hot feeling rising 
in her heart, that he was the only man in 
all Pentock who could be surly with her 
young lady. But there was no under- 
standing Joe Hoyte, and if he had made 
up his mind, why so it must be, — though 
it was a sad pity a boy like Joe should 
grow up so wild. 

She had reached a creek where another 
path led down to the sea, when a shout 
made her stop and look down. It was 
the younger Joe again, grinning up at her, 
and then returning to his new avocation 
of throwing stones into the water. 

“He'll come to some harm; I’d better 
take him along,” she thought, and began 
quickly to make her way down the narrow 
path. She was not too soon. A stone 
bigger than the rest had overbalanced the 
child, and he fell with a loud scream into 
the water. The girl was on the rock ina 
moment, and slipping into the water, a 
stroke or two brought her to the boy, who 
was only a few yards from the shore. In 
scarcely three minutes the accident was 
over, and the girl was standing on the 
rock dripping with water, and holding the 
screaming child in her arms. Trying 
vainly to hush his cries, she carried him 
up the steep way, her wet clothes hanging 
round her dismally enough. 

Joe Hoyte was atthe top. He snatched 
his boy from her and clasped him passion- 
ately to him for a moment; then, ashamed 
of the momentary emotion he had be- 
trayed, or rather perhaps that another 
should have seen it, he shook him roughly, 
rated and chid him in no gentle terms, 
and warmly renewed his promises of bod- 
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ily chastisement. It mattered little to 
Joe what cruel fate was in store for him, 
— he was thoroughly frightened for once, 
and wept on unheeding. 

“Shall I take him home?” asked the 

irl. 

. “ Lizzie’s is nearer, I’ll take him there,” 
said the man curtly, and strode off, drag- 
ging the child by the hand. 

The girl moved as quickly along the 
opposite side of the Point. She looked 
vexed, as was indeed natural. She was 
fond of the boy: to see him fall had 
alarmed her, but there all danger had 
ended. To one of the best swimmers in 
Pentock, five yards of smooth water was 
only enough to wet you very thoroughly 
from head to foot, and forbade the slight- 
est tinge of excitement. It was not pleas- 
ant to drag herself along encumbered 
with heavy clinging clothes, —and her 
morning’s work, too, was lost. For this 
she had received no thanks, which was 
irritating, even from Joe Hoyte. “It was 
right down sour of him, and I wish he’d 
had to go in himself,” was her thought. 

The elder and younger Joe were now 
disappearing into a little stone house of 
one story, which stood low down where 
the Point joined the mainland, and rather 
apart from the village, which lay further 


to the east on the edge of the bay. 
“Tis odd his going to Lizzie’s,” said 


the girl to herself. “Anyway, he’ll be 
dried right enough there.” 

Her way took her through part of the 
village street, but few were stirring in it. 
A neighbor here and there exclaimed on 
seeing her dripping clothes ; but the brief 
explanation, “Joe Hoyte’s boy fell in 
the water” excited no surprise. Com- 
ments there were on the perversity of the 
male in general, and Joe Hoyte in partic- 
ular, and a uniformity of opinion that 
neither he nor the boy would come to any 
good. 

Joe Hoyte was an institution in Pen- 
tock. It had its presiding genius of good 
and evil. Ofits better angel, “ our young 
lady,” we shall have to speak again. Joe 
Hoyte was the Pentock representative of 
evil. Yet the village would have found it 
hard to justify their choice. He was not 
the worst man there, certainly; indeed, 
for some years before my story begins, it 
would have taxed the powers of the most 
ingenious of the Pentock gossips to lay 
any great sin to his charge. “ But did 
= ever hear any one say a good word for 
him?” would have been their inconse- 
No; 


quent but perhaps telling retort. 
He 


nobody had a good word for him. 
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was the dark spirit among the fishermen. 
Saturnine, silent, forbidding and swarthy 
in looks, independent of his neighbors, 
living his solitary life apart from them 
where he could — “ keepin hisself to his- 
self” in a way utterly antagonistic to all 
the traditions of the place — and terrible 
in his anger if interfered with, he had won 
for himself a solitary place among his fel- 
lows, and was the object of general fear 
and dislike. He had a past, too, and 
over it there lay a shadow which grew 
deeper and more mysterious as time went 
on; and many a dark whisper went from 
mouth to mouth of the Pentock gossips. 
He had been a hard drinkér, that was cer- 
tain, though with his wife’s death came a 
sudden and utter break to the habit. 
Never again had he entered the Golden 
Lion. Indeed there had grown up a 
darkly hinted suspicion that there was 
more connection between her death and 
his wild fits of drunkenness, than had ap- 
peared at the time. It was true the doc- 
tor had given no sign; but he was not so 
young as he was, and who knew, too, 
what would befall the man who thwarted 
Joe Hoyte? His wife was well remem- 
bered,—the brightest, cheeriest little 
woman in the place. That was an addi- 
tional mystery, and it was still more por- 
tentous that he had appeared good to her 
when the drink was not on him. Certain 
it was, that since her death a change had 
come over him. Though scarcely thirty, 
and in the full strength and vigor of man- 
hood, there had come over his face a look 
of age, and the shadow of a heavier, 
darker mood. He was one of the strong- 
est men in that part of the country, and 
had been terrible in his drink. One or 
two of his early quarrels, which had ended 
in fights, had earned him a reputation 
which was yet respected in the Pentock 
community. For the rest, he worked 
hard, taking no pleasures, and neglecting 
the gatherings at the “ public” and wrest- 
ling-matches where once he was chief. 
He had brought up the little Joe after a 
method of his own—roughly, but it 
seemed kindly enough; for there was 
much affection mingled with parental awe 
in Joe’s small mind. Wholesome neglect 
seemed the ruling principle, if there ex- 
isted one, in his education; no schooling, 
whatever parson and the young lady might 
say, and no interference from officious 
neighbors. “ He’d done well enough for 
six years, and he might go on as he was 
for a year or two more,” his father said. 
Late on the afternoon of the same day, 
father and son were sitting together in 
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the cottage. Tea was just over. Joe 
Hoyte the elder was sitting thinking — 
turning something over in his mind— 
while the younger was wandering aim- 
lessly about the room, hitting furniture 
and walls indifferently with a wooden tray. 
He reached the door and struck it. Glo- 
rious! This was the proper noise. He 
waxed more energetic. 

“Stop that,” said his father. What- 
ever it was he had in his mind, it evi- 
dently must be turned over again. Joe the 
younger, disconsolately leaving his em- 
ployment, crept up a chair, and pulling a 
large apple out of his pocket, began si- 
lently eating it. No; here we err, for in 
his case the eating was noisy. Presently 
his father looked up. 

“How came you by that?” he asked, 
rather sternly, his mind evidently misgiv- 
ing him as to Joe’s strict adherence to the 
eighth commandment. 

“Kate Mitchell give it me,” said Joe 
junior. There came a moment’s pause. 

“ Has she ever given you anything be- 
fore ?” asked the father. 

“Yes, a’most every day—when I’m 
good,” said the son, between terrific bites. 
“* Not a big un like this, though.” 

Silence on the part of the father, who, 
with a puzzled look on his face, was 
watching the small figure perched on the 
black, high-backed chair, eyeing his apple 
with his head sideways between the bites. 
Encouraged by the silence, he went on in 
the intervals of his occupation.” 

“This was a perticlar big un, ’caus I 
was perticlar good. ’Tis most always 
cake. I think I likes cake best,” con- 
cluded the child with a sigh, as he swal- 
lowed the last morsel. 

“ How were you particlar good ?” asked 
his father at length. 

“’Caus we come ter th’ end of th’ al- 
phabet.” 

“The end of what?” asked his father, 
aghast. 

“ Why, th’ alphabet.” 

n Joe Hoyte rose and came nearer to the 
Oy. 

“Do you mean she /earns you?” he 
asked. 

The small Joe looked up. Why was 
his father looking at him like that? While 
he was thinking, the question came again, 
sharply. 

“T dun know,” said the child. “We 
does the letters.” 

“What the devil” — growled the man 
to himself. Then, turning to the boy, he 
said, cheerfully, — 
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“Well, you needn’t do it no more — do 
you hear?” 

Wonder gave way to grief, and Joe be- 
gan to sob. 

“What are you kicking up that row 
for?” said the man sharply. ‘ You don’t 
lige the learning, do you?” 

“TI dun know,” sobbed Joe; “but I 
likes Kate, I does, and I wants to go 
again.” 

Here was a predicament for an honest 
man to be put in by the folly of officious 
neighbors. Here was the child actually 
crying because he was told he needn't 
learn. ‘ He’d be wanting to go to school 
next,” thought the man, with an inward 
curse, “and who knows where it would 
stop? D——the girl! why couldn’t she 
mind her own business?” And yet it 
wasn’t so bad of her to be kind to the 
little chap. Never said a word about it, 
either. He didn’t know if she wasn’t a 
good sort, that girl, if she wasn’t so 
d——d opinionated! But as for the learn- 
ing, he dida’t believe much of that. She'd 
played with him, but he didn’t believe Joe 
could know the letters. 

Meanwhile Joe, dwelling in anticipation 
on the cakes and ale that might have 
fallen to his share in an otherwise arid 
world, was weeping bitterly. Presently 
his father called to him to stop that, and 
come to him. He had taken down the 
large Bible that formed part of the staple 
furniture of the cottage. “I don’t know 
that I’m much of a scholard myself,” 
thought the man, “ but we shall see that.” 
Small Joe was hoisted on to his knee, and 
triumphantly passed through the ordeal, 
forgetting his sorrows in rapidly turning 
over leaves in search of the large letters. 
Yes, he knew his alphabet, and liked it— 
a thing like that needed reflection. “It 
beat him to know how she’d done it.” 

“She always gives you something to 
eat, don’t she ?”’ asked he. 

“ Es, — when I’m good.” 

“ And when are you bad, eh?” 

Joe shifted uneasily in his seat. “ Pret- 
ty often, I guess.” 

“ Did she give you tl.at apple to-day ?” 

Joe shook his head. 

“* How, was you bad to-day?” : 

There came a pause. Joe was tying 
knots in his pinafore with much intensity. 
His father repeated the question more 
sternly. 

“Tt was the sheep she saw,” muttered 
Joe, and clambered down from the chair. 

“Ah, yes—darn yer! I'd forgotten 
I’d promised you a good hiding for that; 
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but if ever I catch you at it again, you'll 
have it, and no mistake. You can tell 
Mrs. Johns she can right up, and put you 
to bed. I’m going out.” 

He took down his pipe and filled it 
slowly. He was puzzled. Whatever it 
was he had in his mind, he must turn it 
over again, it seemed. He lit his pipe 
and wentout. For some minutes he leant 
against the door. “I’m darned if I can 
make her out,” he said to himself. “ Any- 
way, she needn’t go out to-night, and I’ll 
step down and tell them Bob can go. 
Young Jim’s handy enough a fair night 
like this.” He stayed a minute or two 


longer, silently smoking, with his eyes on 
the ground, and then moved slowly away. 


CHAPTER II. 
KATE MITCHELL. 


MEANWHILE we left Kate Mitchell on 
her way home. She stopped at a white 
stone cottage that helped, with its fellows, 
to form the straggling, uneven village 
street, pushed open the door, and went 
in. Her father sat by the fire —June 
though it was —a fine old man with dark, 
bright eyes, but he looked ill, and the 
paper and pipe lay unused by his side. 

“What! home already, my girl?” he 
said as she came in. At the same mo- 
ment an elderly woman came in at another 
door, her arms full of clothes from the 
wash-tub. 

“Gracious me, child!” she exclaimed, 
“how ever have you got so wet? Why, 
you're dripping!’ 

“? Twas little Joe got in mischief again,” 
said Kate, “and fell in the water.” 

“ And you went in after un?” said the 
old man quickly, his face lighting up. 

“Yes, my dad; but it was but a yard 
or so,” answered Kate, as she put her wet 
hands on his and looked up in the face 
so like her own with an answering smile. 
From the end of the room came the moth- 
er’s voice. 

“Come, child, why ever don’t you take 
off them wet clothes? Be quick, and I'll 
dry them along with the rest. As for that 
Joe Hoyte, to leave the boy to get into 
what mischief he likes; but there —’tis 
no use talking.” For all that the stream 
of talk flowed on —the topic was an in- 
exhaustible one. 

If you looked at the faces of the father 
and mother you knew at once that Kate 
was the father’s girl; and indeed they 
were close friends. Richard Mitcheil and 
his wife had differed in one thing —as to 
how Kate should be brought up —and 
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the father had had his way. He had seen 
enough of the girls around, he said; 
Kate should be different. So Kate was 
bred up hardy with the boys. He taught 
her to row, to manage the fishing-boat, 
above all, to swim. There were few, man 
or boy, he used to affirm, who could beat 
her in that. Her mother could teach her 
what she liked in the house, and the 
young lady could learn her, but he saw to 
the rest of her bringing up. And what 
had been the result? She was healthy 
and strong, and had none of the silly ways 
with her the rest of them had, but cared 
for the fishing and sensible things. And 
now she was the prettiest lass in all the 
village, and a good girl too—in short, 
she was his pride and delight. 

Mrs. Mitchell had her own views, and 
held to them nevertheless. Her father 
must have his way, but she would do her 
duty by the child and see that she did 
what she ought in the house. And she 
was proud of Kate too, and was sorely 
troubled now and then by the thought of 
what the neighbors wouldsay. Kate her- 
self went her way happily enough, enjoy- 
ing the freedom of her father’s work all 
the more for her mother’s somewhat strict 
rule within doors. 

Just now there was again a collision of 
opinion between the parents, but one that 
never went beyond the spoken word. 
Richard Mitchell had been seized, and 
not for the first time, with an attack of 
rheumatism, and could not go out as 
usual to the fishing with the eldest son. 
There was plenty of fish in the bay, and 
all hands were already employed taking 
advantage of the bright, fair weather. 
There was some trouble in the house to 
know what to do, and Kate had suggested 
to her father that, as the nights were fair, 
she might go till he was better again, — 
it would only be a day or two. Pride that 
she should be able to take his place, and 
reluctance to let her do the work, con- 
tended for some time in his mind. Pride 
gained the victory; it was fair weather 
and the work light; she might go. Her 
mother was much disturbed. Such a 
thing as a girl going out was unknown in 
Pentock, and that her girl should do it 
was a real distress to her. It was time 
that Mitchell gave up the fishing, she 
considered, at his time of life, and let 
William have a partner. She spoke often 
and at great length with her husband to 
move him to this; but the thought that 
he was past work had been too bitter for 
him to face as yet. Meanwhile Kate 
should not go out above a week, and by 
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that time he would be able to get to work 
again. 

But crippled up in his armchair through 
the sunshiny June days, he began to think 
that perhaps after all the mother was 
right, and William ought to have a mate. 
When Kate came down again into the 
kitchen he was alone. She knelt down 
on the hearth and asked him how he did. 

“Better, Kate, better,” said the old 
man cheerily. 

“ You'll be round again soon,” said she; 
“but you mustn’t go out too soon, dad, — 
*tis cold on the water.” 

“ Ay, ay, I shall have my health right 
enough soon; but I’ve been thinking, 
child, that your mother’s right, and Will 
had better have a mate to turn to when I 
can’t go. You see winter-time I mightn’t 
be able to go always.” 

The girl laid her hand on his, but said 
nothing. She knew he could not go again 
through the rough bleak winter, but she 
knew, too, that the thought must be bitter 
to him. 

“I’ve been thinking about the mate, you 
see,” the old man went on. “There’s 
Dick Truscott, the likeliest lad anywhere 
about, and close with Will. ’*Twould be 
a start for him, and I like the lad.” 

What made the color come up under 
the clear, dark skin and Kate so busy 
with the fire ? 

“Why, bless the girl, we don’t want 
such a fire as that!” came the mother’s 
voice, as she walked briskly into the room. 
“What were you thinking of, child? Yes, 
that’ll do, and quite enough. You're not 
going out again to-night?” she added, in 
a tone of remonstrance. She knew Kate 
was going very well, but the question was 
a tacit protest, and it was her duty to fa- 
ther and child to make it. 

“I’ve a word to say to you, wife, by- 
and-by,” said her husband ; and she knew 
then William was to have a mate, and that 
she need say no more. 

“How came Joe’s boy in the water?” 
she asked. 

Kate told the story, and her mother 
went on. 

“ Of course —and is it likely a boy left 
to himself all day is to be good? Why, 
your brother was never dry, feet or legs, 
of his age, and going to school regular. 
But I’m out of all patience with that Joe 
Hoyte. Why can’t he be like other folk, 
instead of going around with as sour a 
face as one may see? Mrs. Tregar dosay 
there is something queer with him; and 


why else he should live as he does, and | 


never give a body a decent word, I don’t 
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know. His luck with the fishing, too, ’s 
more than natural — heaps of money they 
do say he has in that cottage of his, and 
the boy never with a decent coat to his 
back. Depend that boy’ll live to make 
him repent never sending of him to 
school. How ever his wife could have 
married him I never could think; not but 
what there’s always women to like a man, 
however black at heart they is, and how- 
ever they uses them. They do say he’s 
taken up with Lizzie now, and ws 

“Taken up with Lizzie?” said the girl 
quickly ; and then, with a flash of anger 
in her eyes, she turned abruptly to her 
mother: “W’hosays such things? I don’t 
believe it; Lizzie’s given her word.” 

“Oh, as for that, there’s more than 
one; and what other house does he go to 
in the village but hers? and he can’t go 
there for nothing. It’s no use, Kate, your 
being angry. When you’re an old woman 
you'll know that them as puts their feet 
on the wrong road doesn’t often turn 
round and seek the right. I misdoubted 
about Lizzie from the first, and I wish our 
young lady may hear no more of her.” 

Kate’s head had sunk down as her 
mother’s speech had gradually unwound 
itself. Could it be true? No, it was im- 
possible. But why, why did Joe take the 
boy in there to-day if there was no truth 
in it? Asickening feeling crept over her. 

“Is it just talk, mother, or have they 
seen him go there much?” 

“Talk! why, there’s no smoke without 
a fire, and the less you have to say to her 
the better. He goes there, they say, 
most every evening before the fishing.” 

The old man laid his hand on the girl’s 
shoulder as he said, “ Well, I can’t say 
but what Joe’s a queer chap, but I don’t 
know much real bad of him when it comes. 
to that.” 

“ Talk of the devil ——” Here the cot- 
tage door was pushed open, and the tall, 
massive figure that stood doubtfully on 
the threshold was Joe Hoyte himself. 
Astonishment for a moment overpowered 
every other feeling in the minds of all 
there. Then the “Is’t you, Joe? why, 
come in, man,” from the old fisherman, 
broke the spell. The mother put a chair 
for him near her husband as she wished 
him a brief good-evening. As he came 
in, —awkwardly enough, — Kate thought 
she had never seen his face sodark. She 
had risen with a feeling of anger growing 
in her heart, and stood behind her father’s 
chair without a word. Wasn’t it enough 
that he had made himself hated through 
the village, without this devil’s work with 
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Lizzie? Joe had declined the proffered 
pipe. He sat awhile uneasily on his chair, 
but at last the words came, “I called in 
about the fishing; 1 heard you was ill; 
I’ve no use for Bob this next night or 
two, if you’ll let him help with the boat.” 

The words came evidently with diffi- 
culty, and the scowl on his face seemed 
to deepen as he waited for the old man to 
speak. 

“Thank you, ’tis very good of you, to 
be sure,” at last he answered; “ but you'll 
be wanting him I’m thinking, fair weather 
or foul, with a boat your size. And we’ve 
done very well, Hoyte, very well; we’ve 
an extra hand here, you know. Kate’s 
been out in the old dad’s place, hasn’t you, 
Kate?” and the old fisherman pulled her 
proudly to his side. 

“| know,” said Joe gruffly, “ but there’s 
no call for her to go again. I’m not tak- 
ing Bob any way, and he’ll be doing noth- 
ing if he don’t go. I'll tell him to be 
down to Point maybe;” and he rose as 
he spoke. The mother had been listen- 
ing to every word, though apparently ab- 
sorbed in ironing at the other end of the 
room. The offer had elicited an inaudi- 
ble “ Well, to be sure, but that’s neigh- 
borly for him.” Now she came towards 
the group. 

“And I thank you, Mr. Hoyte,” she 
said; “and if my husband makes so bold 
as to accept your offer, I shall be very 
glad —not that my girl has any need to 
go, help or no help, but ’tis her father’s 
fancy.” 

Kate had been looking eagerly at her 
father, waiting for his answer. Her face 
fell as her mother spoke. 

“I'd rather go,” she said very low. 
Joe Hoyte gave a quick look at her. He 
took his hat in his hand, and then waited, 
as though he had not said all. The proc- 
ess of speech seemed one of immense 
difficulty. The hat was turned several 
times before he said, — 

“I didn’t thank you for pulling the boy 
out, Miss Kate. If you hadn’t been so 
handy, it would have been all up with him ; 
and — and, if it'll pleasure you, he can go 
to school.” 

It was over, and he wasn’t beholden to 
her any longer. Noone, Joe thought to 
himself, should guess what it cost him. 
But he wished the girl wouldn’t stand 
looking like that, but would say some- 
thing and have done. 

But in that short pause a battle had 
been going on in Kate’s mind. With the 
sudden transition she was bewildered for 


a.moment. First, the bad angel had | 





offered them a kindness —a_ kindness 
which had touched her pride and had 
stung her. She saw he thought she ought 
not to go, and had made the offer on that 
account. She would certainly go: he was 
blacker than ever. Then he had done 
the very thing he had been most crooked 
about, and done it topleasure her. After 
all, ke must have some good hid away in 
him somewhere. Could he be so bad 
about Lizzie after all? She would speak 
straight out to him about it, and risk it. 
She didn’t care what he thought, nor how 
angry he was, if only she could save 
Lizzie. He had reached the door, when 
she turned quickly to him and followed 
him to the porch. There he stopped, 
waiting till she should speak. She looked 
more earnestly than she knew into his 
face, as though she would read her an- 
swer there. The words were on her lips, 
but something in his eyes made her falter ; 
she could not do it. 

“Were you going to say anything ?”’ he 
asked, and his voice was lower than usual. 

“It don’t matter,” said Kate hurriedly. 
“Tis very good of you about Joe’s school- 
ing, and I takeit very kind of you. Good- 
night,” and she turned back into the cot- 
tage. 

“ Well, I’m real glad you’ve no need to 
go to-night; and it’s not amiss in Joe 
Hoyte, though I say it,” her mother was 
saying. 

“ But I’d rather go, mother,” she inter- 
posed. ‘“There’s no occasion to be be- 
holden to any one.” And her father 
nodded his head approvingly, and added,— 

“You leave it, my dear. I’ve some- 
thing to say about it by-and-by. Kate 
shall go to-night, any way.” 

Kate did go. A little later she was 
walking quickly away from the cottage. 
She was thinking of Lizzie, and as she 
passed the little solitary cottage near the 
Point, she knocked atthe door. “ Lizzie,” 
she called. There was noanswer. She 
called again, and then, going to a window 
at the side, tapped lightly against the 

ane. 

“Who's there?” came a voice. 

“It’s me — Kate,” she called softly. 

“Well, what ever do you want now?” 
The voice was rather sharp and querulous. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Kate.; “1’m off to 
the fishing, and thought I’d come and see 
you on my way. Good-night.” 

There came no answer, and Kate was 
disappointed. 

“ There’s something wrong, I’m afeard,” 
she said softly to herself as she walked 
on. 
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“ Them as puts their feet in the wrong 
road doesn’t often turn round and seek 
the right.” This was half Lizzie’s story. 
The poor unstable feet had gone wander- 
ing down the wrong road, led by the warm, 
impulsive heart, and unchecked by the 
flimsy understanding and feeble moral 
sense. Betrayed and ruined — that would 
have been the world’s verdict. But Lizzie 
was true to the one part in her that beat 
in unison with a higher than herself. 
Only too ready to believe herself ruined, 
she would never own she was betrayed. 
But there was one in Pentock who had 
saved her from herself when all had left 
her alone with her wretchedness, and life 
seemed too troublesome to brave. No 
one could understand what made the 
young lady care about such as her; and 
when it was known that she had gone into 
the dreary cottage, Pentock held up its 
hands. “ What an example!” sighed its 
comfortable matrons. They did not in- 
deed pay any regard to that Charley 
Bate’s story of looking in through the 
window and seeing our young lady with 
her arms round Lizzie’s neck. Charley 
was a shocking little liar. But though 
her ways were often mysterious to them, 
the Pentock folk believed in their good 
angel, and they learnt to look on with only 


a good-natured feeling of incredulity as 
they saw the guiding hand held out to lead 
Lizzie back once more into the toilsome 


right way. The contest was cruelly un- 
equal, the way so hard, the strength such 
feebleness; and when the helping hand, 
the cheering voice were gone, what then? 
Would the way be kept? Lizzie had 
given her word, and Kate was to be good 
to her and help her, our young lady said, 
and let her hear from time to time. It 
was not a hard task to Kate; Lizzie had 
been her playmate, and the loves of child- 
hood have a strange tenacity. 

That night, as she looked over the dark 
still water which the moonlight silvered 
to the east, Kate was thinking it over. 
How to give the helping hand, to over- 
come the lurking envy, to still the queru- 
lous discontent. Her thoughts went back, 
and she seemed, as the water rippled 
under the keel, to hear her young lady’s 
cheery voice again: “Be good to her, 
Kate: you care for her, | know; let her 
see it. If you can make her love you it 
will be all right. You don’t care? Qh, 
well, do it for my sake to begin with, 
then.” Ah, if only ske were here it would 
be right enough! her voice set everything 
going. Kate thought she would talk 
about her to Lizzie, that would be the 
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best way; she could not have bad news to 
send. 

But her work called her away from 
watching the quiet water and the thoughts 
that had been so busy within. As she 
helped her brother, and the takes turned 
out more than usually successful, her 
spirits rose, and she broke out into 
snatches of song that, echoing along the 
water, sounded pleasantly to the toilers in 
the other boats. “So Kate Mitchell’s out 
again,” said one to another; “she brings 
good luck with her.” 

The hours wore on and the daylight 
began to come back with a grey shiver in 
the east, and the dusky sails stood out 
against the sky. The quiet of the night 
had been broken, now and again, by a 
cheer from some distant boat, and the 
others knew they had the luck with them 
again. The night seemed short to Kate, 
though theirs was one of the last boats to 
beat back again into the little harbor. 
She was too busy with rope and tiller to 
see that the group of fishermen who had 
landed before them had all dispersed, 
with lighter hearts for the load they car- 
ried. All but one, who leant whistling 
against the wall, with his eyes following 
every movement of the active figure in 
the boat as it neared the slip. He could 
not be more than three or four and twen- 
ty, slightly but strongly built, with a face 
no way remarkable but for its honest, 
frank expression, and the merry grey eyes. 
Even now there was a flash of fun in the 
face as his whistling dispersed itself in a 
smile, and he came to the head of the 
narrow steps leading from the landing- 
slip, while Kate and her brother were 
busy below. Presently Kate began to 
toil up the steps, a basket heavy with fish 
on her arm. She had almost reached the 
top before she caught sight of the figure 
that stopped her path. She started a lit- 
tle, but then pushed on without looking 
at the young fisherman who stood laugh- 
ing betore her. 

“ Now then, Dick, get out of my way!” 
cried Kate briskly, as she came to a stand 
before him. 

“ That’s a nice sort of speech to make, 
Miss Kate,” said he, not offering to move, 
with the laughing eyes still bent on her 
face. 

“Come, make haste, do,” she said im- 
patiently. “I don’t want to stand here 
forever.” 

“That’s odd, now,” said the obstacle 
contentedly. ‘I don’t feel as though I’d 
mind.” 


The girl’s face flushed a little. She 
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rested the heavy basket on the step, and 
looking down at the water, said in an 
indifferent voice, — 

“What sport have you had to-night ?” 

““ Why, poor, it seems —so far,” replied 
the man, the smile broadening on his 
face. 

“| meant the fishing,” said Kate sharp- 
ly, lifting up her basket and trying to 
make a fresh start; but her tormentor 
showed no sign of giving way. She 
looked up angrily as she said, “ Don’t be 
a fool, Dick —let me by. Here’s Will ’ll 
be coming in a minute.” 

“Then we'll wait for him,” said Dick, 
with a laugh. 

“1’d push you into the water if I could,” 
said the girl, more angrily. 

He only answered imperturbably — 
“ Well, I don’t know if I’d mind your try- 
ing.” 

‘It was in vain that she lifted up a glow- 
ing face and eyes flashing with anger — 
the fun that sparkled in the other was 
irresistible; that, and something else, 
perhaps, that mingled with it, made her 
anger die away. 

* Come, now, Dick, you'll let me by — 
won’t you?” 

“Why, that’s better now,” he said 
cheerfully. ‘Come, that’s more like the 
way to speak toachap. Yes, I'll let you 
by; and,” he added, with a side look at 
the girl’s face as he moved away, “and 
I'll walk home with you, what’s more; so 
just give me that basket.” 

Silence gives consent, we are told; but 
his waiting for consent in any form seemed 
improbable. He shouldered the basket, 
and the two moved on together — neither 
very loath,:as it seemed to Joe Hoyte, 
plodding along alone behind them. 


CHAPTER III. 
PENTOCK’S GOOD ANGEL. 


PENTOCK’s good angel was not of the 
modern conventional type —indeed con- 
ventional she was not in any sense. The 
happy little lady, with her funny, childish 
voice and busy ways, would have found 
the part a difficult one to play. She was 
the “ parson’s ” daughter, and the parson 
was much respected in Pentock — even 
amongst those whose souls required the 
more highly flavored doctrine to be found 
ip Bethlem Chapel. He had married late 
in life; his wife had died not many years 
afterwards, and he clung with an absorb- 
ing, tremulous love to the one child left 
to him. From her earliest childhood, 





with an atmosphere of love that falls to 
the lot of fewchildren, From old Bessie, 
the faithful nurse, to the rough fishermen 
and their wives, all had a welcome for her, 
and a place in their hearts for the winning, 
motherless child. Was it any wonder 
that, to a nature like Carrie’s — happy 
and loving itself —the love she met with 
should all seem in harmony and part of 
life itself? Notan event happened in the 
parish but Carrie knew of it; not a cere- 
mony but she had a hand init. The ba- 
bies could not be christened, nor folks 
married, without “our young lady,” who 
brought luck with her in the sunshine of 
her presence. Nor was shea fair-weather 
angel alone. The simple love that prompt- 
ed her visits when death or sorrow came 
to a house, made her presence there en- 
durable at first, and then a comfort. Her 
tears were as quick as her laughter, and 
there was little need for speech when the 
small hand coaxed itself into the work- 


‘worn one, and our young lady was “ sor- 


ry” with those who sorrowed. She was 
an active police officer, too, notwithstand- 
ing her small form and childish ways — 
looking up laggards at school and class, 
and hunting down the truants with inde- 
fatigable energy and cheerfulness. No 
one could be angry with her long; she 
had grown into the hearts of the Pentock 
folk with the years that changed her from 
a child to a girl, with a woman’s sympa- 
thy in the child’s light heart. 

This had been Pentock’s good angel, 
—had been, for a change had come to it 
all, how or when no one exactly knew; 
but the little lady laughed less and then 
was seen seldomer, and the Pentock folk 
put their heads together to know who had 
brought trouble to her. There had been 
visitors at the parsonage —not from the 
country round, but strangers. What good 
could be expected from that? Pentock, 
to one man, believed the strangers to be 
at the bottom of it. Did Mr. Gray him- 
self notice anything? they asked each 
other. Perhaps he did. It seemed he 
did ; for the day Carrie came to him, and, 
putting her head on his arm, after the two 
had been sitting for some time together 
in silence, had said: “I think, father, 
I'll go away for a little. I think if I went 
away for a month or two I could come 
back and be happy in Pentock again,” — 
the old man had only kissed her silently, 
and with a “God bless you,” stumbled 
out of the room. 

So she went away; and now months 
had gone by, and Pentock was wondering 


Carrie Gray had grown up surrounded; when they would see their good angel 
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again. Up in the parsonage were two 
faithful hearts to whom the time grew 
very long: the solitary old man in his 
study below, where the scent of the sweet 
peas and stocks came in through the win- 
dow from the garden; and up-stairs, in 
Missy’s own little room, the faithful nurse. 

There she sat one of these bright June 
days, the worn, lined face leaning on one 
hand, an unfinished letter open on the 
table before her, and from time to time 
the lips moved, and then more slowly the 
hand traced out the words, and the letter 
grew. The master was well, and there 
was nothing wrong in the house or vil- 
lage, so why did the old eyes look so 
often out of tears as the letter went on? 
Here it is. 

“PENTOCK PARSONAGE. 

“ MY OWN DEAR Missy, — How can I 
ever thank you enough for writing such 
long, beautiful letters to your old nurse ? 
My dear Missy, when the letters come it 
is almost like seeing you, and I put them 
on the table and have a good talk to you 
when they come. What you says of the 


lemons is very strange: why, you can’t 
get them in the village under 2d, and 
Mrs. Hardwick asked me 2}d. for one all 
dingy; but you knows her ways and what 


is to be expected of her. I can’t under- 
stand them growing out of doors at all, 
and you must be careful not to eat them, 
as Mrs. Davis’s boy up to Squire’s con- 
versetory, and was in bed, and Dr. Brown 
sent for. The master is very well, though 
a week back he had a bit ot a cold going 
to old Job Hunter of a chilly night. Poor 
Job’s been taken at last, and a blessed re- 
lief; but the Lord knows his own time. 
The eggs has been very poor; whether 
the hen’s moulding or not I don’t know, 
but two poor this week and three last. 

“TI don’t think there is much news in 
the village, dear Missy. Mrs. Treddal 
has her baby, and a fine boy, and the 
other only christened a twelvemonth back, 
but a fine child, and they’ll miss your dear 
face to the christening. One bit of news 
will please you, I know. Joe Hoyte’s 
boy’s to school at last. There is some 
talk of his falling into the water, and 
Kate Mitchell fetching him out, and Joe 
done it to please her, and time enough —” 


The face was resting once more on the 
hand. “I°ll not tell her the talk of Liazie ; 
no, ’twould only fret her,” she said to her- 
self. Here there came a tap at the door, 
and as the old woman turned slowly round 
on her chair it opened, and Kate Mitchell 
came in. 
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“Mary told me to come up, and I 
thought I should find you here, Mrs. 
Gooding,” she said, with a smile, as the 
old woman greeted her warmly. 

“ And where else should I be she 
answered, “ when I am writing to her, but 
in her own room, bless her, and I wish 
she was safe in it again. And a lovely 
letter I had from her Sunday, such writ- 
ing; but there, who writes like Miss 
Carrie? But you'd like to read it, Kate. 
What have I done with it? Dear now, it 
was here a minute ago! and my specta- 
cles gone too! Where arethey? Well, 
well, the times she’s said the same thing, 
I seem to hear her, ‘ Bessie, you dear old 
stupid’ — that’s what she calls me — 
‘look,’ she says, ‘ you dear old stupid, on 
your own nose and you’re sure to find 
them.’ But you'll read it aloud, won’t 
you?” 

So Kate read the letter. When she 
came to the end she laid it down with a 
sigh. “Be sure to tell me,” it ended, “ of 
Lizzie when you write.” 

“ Ah, dear!” said the old woman, half 
aloud; “ but where’s the use of her fret- 
ting over it?” 

“T’ve been thinking,” said Kate slow- 
ly, “if our young lady was to write a line 
to Lizzie it might do good.” 

The old nurse looked at her sharply. 

“Ts anything wrong, then, with Liz- 
zie?” she asked. 

“No, Mrs. Gooding, not that I know 
of; but she’s unsettled again, and com- 
plaining the old way. I was there yester- 
day.” 

“ And was she glad to see you?” asked 
the nurse. 

“No, Mrs. Gooding, I’m afraid not.” 
And Kate moved uneasily in her chair. 
The old woman pushed up her spectacles 
and looked hard at the girl. Kate rose 
and walked to the window, and after a 
minute or two of silence she went on. 

“1 don’t know what to do, Mrs. Good- 
ing. You know these new tales. She 
had little Joe there, and she was kissing 
and making much of the child. I told 
her foiks were talking, but I said I didn’t 
believe them, as she’d given her word; 
but she turned to complaining they were 
all against her, the old way, and said if I’d 
come to worrit her I’d best be gone, for 
she meant to doas she chose. 1 saw she 
wouldn’t listen,” Kate went on, after a 
little pause, “and I couldn’t somehow 
go away like that, so I went on with 
some clothes she’d been wringing. She 
didn’t seem to notice, and went on with 
her talk with the child. ‘ Don’t you be- 
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lieve them if they talk evil of your father,’ | and Kate out herself, and not fit work for 


she kept saying, — ‘he’s a good man, ai her. 


good man;’ and she’d say it over and 


over. Do you think he is, Mrs. Good- 
ing?” said Kate suddenly, facing round 
on the old woman. She took off her 
spectacles and slowly wiped them. 

“When it comes to that,” at last she 
said evasively, “there’s goodness and 
goodness, and men is queer creatures. 
There was my poor husband, an honester 
man never wore shoe-leather, and yet 
what I forbore with him in the house, and 
his quick tempers, you'd never know ; and 
forbear it is we are commanded, and no 
more than my duty, and others easy-going 
as brings wives and families to ruin. As 
for Joe Hoyte, he’s lived here, man and 
boy, all his life, and hardly a friend to say 
a good word for him, but I don’t know 
anything particular bad against him. But 
did you say nothing more to Lizzie, 
Kate?” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I thought as I wrung 
the clothes what I could say not to turn 
her against me more, and nothing would 
come; and she went on talking with the 
child, and never looked my way at all. 
And I got thinking to myself if only our 
young lady was here she would make 
Lizzie right again, and that set me think- 
ing I might talk of her, and perhaps Liz- 
zie would remember a bit. So I told her 
I’d had a letter, and I began reading it. 
She didn’t listen much at first, but she 
was quiet after a bit; so I just wished 
her good-bye and came away. I hadn’t 
gone far when she was running after me. 
* You'll be writing those tales to her,’ she 
said, quite fierce. ‘No, Lizzie,’ I said, 
‘’twould fret her so, I couldn’t write them ; 
you'll never do a thing would pain her 
again, Lizzie, our young lady, and so far 
away.’” 

The girl’s voice shook, she turned to 
the window, and the old woman rose and 
came to where she stood. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“J don’t believe she will, Mrs. Good- 
ing,” said Kate at last; “she didn’t say 
much, but I don’t believe she will. But 
if our young lady would write, I was 
thinking ——” 

“ You’re a good girl, Kate,” said the 
nurse, “and I’]l manage it; you leave it, 
and 1’ll put it so it will be all right.” 

So Kate went her way, and the letter 
was finished. 


” 


“ Kate Mitchell has just been here,” it 
went on; “she’s a good girl, and her 
father better, but not up to the fishing, 





And she thought Lizzie would be 
pleased with a letter if the little Missy 
will write her one. And wishing God 
bless you, my dear Missy, and send you 
soon home again, — I remain your loving 
and dutiful nurse, 

“ BESSIE GOODING.” 


Kate had not gone very far before her 
attention was attracted by a wail of min- 
gled sorrow and anger, and she soon 
caught sight of a little figure draggling 
along in front of her, whose crimson 
cheeks put up a signal of the strife raging 
within the small heart. It was Joe again, 
and Kate, instantly suspecting trouble at 
school, soon overtook him and asked him 
what was the matter. A fresh burst of 
weeping turned his speech into a hoarse 
roar of anguish, and Kate, lifting the child 
up on a low bank by the wayside, sat 
down beside him to wait till the paroxysm 
had subsided. After much convulsive 
sobbing, and repeated wipings of the 
small eyelids and cheeks, Joe found utter- 
ance: “I'll never go there no more,” 
sobbed he. 

“ Why, what’s wrong, my son ?” asked 
the girl. With renewed weeping and an- 
ger the trouble came out. 

“She whipped me, she did,—and I 
hates her, I do, —and I’ll never go there 
no more, no-o-o — o, I wo-o-o-n’t.” 

Kate looked vexed. She foresaw en- 
couragement from the paternal Joe, and 
her hopes for the child’s advancement 
once more clouded over. 

“Now, look here,” she said quietly; 
“what had you been doing, Joe? What 
had you been up to, eh?” 

“] hadn’t done nothing,” wailed Joe, 
“and I hates her.” 

“Was it you didn’t know your les- 
sons ?” asked the girl. 

“] dun know,” said Joe sullenly, “ but 
*twarn’t that.” 

“ Now, what was it?” asked Kate 
again. ‘ You'd been upto some mischief, 
Joe, I know well enough. Tell me what 
you’d done.” 

But the tips of his boots had suddenly 
become an object of absorbing interest to 
the boy. 

“Had you played her some trick?” 
asked Kate cheerfully. There came a 
little twitch to the corners of the child’s 
mouth. “Was it a joke, Joe?” said 
Kate softly. A little laugh came in the 
midst of the storm. 

“She was in a rage,” said Joe at last, 
“when they come out and was over the 
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books and stuff, and one got into th’ ink 
and walked about after!” and the young 
offender began to hug himself with de- 
light. 
““ What was it?” asked Kate, very 

quickly. 

“ Why, crabs!” said Joe. 

“ And you put them in her desk?” 

“Yes,” said the boy excitedly; “and 
some in that box by the side; such heaps, 
I kep’ ’em in a pool till I had enough. 
O Kate, you should have heard her 
screech!” And now the remembrance 
was too much for Joe, and he tumbled 
down off the bank. Kate’s face showed 
the conflicting feelings that the story had 
raised. It was thoroughly vexing; it 
wasn’t much more than she had expected 
from Joe’s former career; but meanwhile 
his father would probably stand by him, 
and there would be an poe fs Joe’s school- 
ing and consequent advancement. Then 
she was still fresh enough from school 
herself to enjoy thoroughly the thought of 
the rather prim mistress, under whom she 
also had suffered, and that sudden plague 
of crabs. With difficulty she prevented 
the boy seeing her join in his unholy glee, 
and said cheerfully, — 

“Well, Joe, you got your fun, and had 
your hiding, and deserved it. It wasn’t 


good of you, you know: if you were good 
with her she’d be very kind to you; and 
you mustn’t do that sort of thing again, 
_ know, or she'll think you a little 
H 


eathen. But it’s over now, and you must 
try and be a better boy when you go 
back.” 

“ But I won’t go back,” said the young 
rebel stoutly. 

“ Then you'll be a coward,” said Kate. 
“ You’d never be a coward, Joe?” 

“ What’s he going to funk?” suddenly 
broke in another voice; and Joe was 
lifted suddenly up in two stout arms, 
turned head over heels, and deposited 
somewhat confused upon the ground 
again. 

“Why, Dick, take care!” cried Kate. 
“Tt’s nothing, is it, Joe? You'll not 
funk?” There came no answer to this 
appeal. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Dick Trus- 
cott again, for it was he. 

“ He was thinking of flinching school,” 
said Kate, “ because he got into a bit of 
trouble; but it’s going to be all right now, 
isn’t it, Joe?” 

Still no answer came, but the child 
oe slowly to move away down the 
ane. 
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“?Twas luck meeting you, Miss Kate, 
said the young man. “1’ve just been to 
your place, and I swear your father’s the 

est man out. He’s a regular good un, 
that’s what he is,” he ended warmly. 
Kate looked pleased. 

“ Was it about the fishing?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Dick; “I’m to be Will’s 
mate, and I only hope I may do your fa- 
ther a good turn one of these days. Are 
you glad of it?” he asked. 

“Why, no,” said Kate, with a smile. 
Dick’s tace fell, he looked hurt and said 
nothing. The girl saw it, and added 
hastily, “I don’t like to be turned out of 
the boat, and it’s my place you’re tak- 
ing, Dick.” Dick looked cheerful again ; 
*twasn’t work for womenkind, in his opin- 
ion. 

“ And I suppose you asked your father 
to have one of the other chaps instead?” 
he added, as they began to walk towards 
the cottage. 

“ Perhaps I did,” said Kate. 

“ But your father told me he knew what 
I was worth,” said Dick proudly. 

“So do I,” said the girl gravely. Her 
companion turned eagerly to her. 

“Do you?” he said. “Why, what 
now?” 

They had come where a sign-post stood 
by the way, covered with large letters. 

“ That,” said Kate, pointing to an O. 

“What do you mean?” asked Dick, 
looking very puzzled. 

“Have you forgotten your arithmetic 
so that you don’t know what that stands 
for?” laughed the girl. A light seemed to 
break in upon him. 

“Well, I don’t care,” he said at last. 
“They’re to have games and dancing 
down to Point to-morrow,” he added 
after a time. “You'll be there, Miss 
Kate?” 

“ Well, perhaps I may,” said she ; “ but 
I don’t know if I shall.” 

“ If you cared about it as much as I do 
you’d be there,” said the young fisher- 
man, kicking savagely at a stone. 

“Oh, I know you’re fond of the danc- 
ing,” said Kate, with a laugh. 

“You know well enough it isn’t the 
dancing I’m fond of,” said Dick, with 
some emphasis; but he added cheerily, 
“] knows you'll come, Kate ; you’re never 
so bad as your words.” 

“ Oh, if my words are bad,” said Kate, 
laughing again, “ why, you’ve had enough 
of them, so good-bye!” and she was gone 
into the cottage while the young fisher- 
man was Calling to her to wait a minute, 
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‘“« She takes one up so short,” he said to 
himself as he turned away; “but she’ll 
come, I’m thinking.” 

And he was quite right, for Kate was 
there. 


From Temple Bar. 
OUT OF THE BEATEN TRACK IN MADA- 
GASCAR. 
A VISIT TO THE ANTANKARANA SAKALAVA, 


FINDING myself at Nosibé after a de- 
lightful trip round the Comoro Islands, I 
determined to take advantage of my prox- 
imity to the mainland of Madagascar to 
visit that interesting country. My wish 
was to visit some part of the island un- 
known, or at least little known, to Euro- 
pean travellers. Acting on the advice of 
the French commandant, I determined 
to pay a visit to an independent tribe in- 
habiting the north-west peninsula of the 
island, called Antankarana, or “ people of 
the rocks.” Wishing to travel as quickly 
as possible, I engaged a fine /akan or 
canoe, which could carry a good deal of 
sail, and engaged a crew of four at two 
francs a day and their rice. Through the 


courtesy of the French commandant, I 
secured the services of an excellent guide 
— Prosper by name, a native of Nosibé, 


and a Roman Catholic. He spoke very 
fair French, besides Malayaski and 
Swahili, and was invaluable. Having 
purchased some American cloth and 
bright-colored handkerchiefs to trade for 
food with, my preparations were complete, 
and on the morning of the 1st of August 
I set sail with my little party. Although 
the main land of Madagascar is well in 
sight from Nosibé, yet when we were 
packed into the canoe, luggage and all, it 
looked anything but safe to put out to sea 
in her. We did not get very far from 
land befcre a good breeze sprang up, and 
we sailed along grandly, and reached the 
island of Nosifaly soon after noon. The 
breeze now dying away, and it being ter- 
ribly hot in the lakan, I determined to 
camp for the night in this small, well- 
wooded island, which is separated from 
the mainland by a very narrow channel. 
There is a small village inhabited by 
Sakalavas, whose chief received me very 
civilly, and gave me a nice clean hut to 
sleep in. The people mostly talked 
Swahili, which they have picked up from 
the Arabs, who have a small trading sta- 
tion on the mainland close by. The next 


morning, starting before five, we sailed 
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along the coast steering north for Ifasy. 
Evening brought us to this important 
native trading-place, and here I intended 
to leave my canoe and walk up to the cap- 
ital of the Antankarana. The capital is 
called Ankarana, and the king’s name is 
Ratsimiaro. Accordingly, I placed my 
canoe in charge of an Arab merchant, 
and prepared for a march on the morrow. 
I started the next day soon after four 
o’clock, and almost before it was light, 
Prosper carrying my gun and cartridges. 
I had considerable difficulty with Pros- 
per, who was one of those people who are 
born idle, but I managed to make him 
keep up without resorting to blows. We 
marched for four hours and a half over 
very rough country, doing I think about 
twelve miles, and then halted for break- 
fast — coffee, rice, and bananas — started 
again at ten, and walked till twelve, when 
we halted till four. Again makinga start, 
we reached a good-sized village, called 
Manembato, a little before seven. We 
had walked, I calculate, about thirty miles, 
a very good day’s work. We had a capi- 
tal dinner here of fowls and rice — fowls 
are very plentiful in this part of Madagas- 
car, and can be bought for about two- 
pence apiece. The natives here told me 
that Ankarana was not more than three 
hours’ journey from Manembato, so I 
resolved on an early start so as to reach 
the capital before breakfast. Accordingly 
starting at sunrise, I arrived in sight of 
the capital a little before nine. I halted 
outside the town and sent Prosper to in- 
form King Ratsimiaro of my arrival. He 
soon returned to say that the king would 
receive me at once at the conference-tree 
in the middle of the town, and I could 
hear the tum-tums beating announcing 
that he was on his way there. Accord- 
ingly, taking with me a large sheath-knife 
I had brought as a present for his Majes- 
ty, and accompanied by Prosper as in- 
terpreter, I at once proceeded to the 
interview. The king was seated under 
the tree (a magnificent tamarind), sur- 
rounded by his chiefs. A chair for me 
was placed on his right, and when I ad- 
vanced, helmet in hand, he rose, shook 
hands very cordially and motioned me to 
be seated. He first inquired if I had 
come to trade there, and when | told him 
no, he said he was very sorry, as he 
wanted some white traders to come there 
very much. He then asked me if I was a 
praying man, and he seemed much re- 
lieved when I told him no. I explained I 
was merely a traveller, and being anxious 
to see the country, I had walked up from 
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Ifasy. He could not make out why I had 
walked. Why had I not come in a f/an- 
jana (palanquin), and when I told him I 
preferred walking, he gave me to under- 
stand that he did not quite believe me. 
He wanted to know why the English 
preferred the Hovas to the Sakalavas — 
whether I had ever seen Queen Ranava- 
lona — whether Queen Victoria loved her 
very much; and then he expressed his 
opinion that Queen Victoria would love 
him if she knew him better. i did not 
like to offend his Majesty by telling him 
that probably Queen Victoria was quite 
ignorant of his existence, so I acquiesced. 
I then presented him with the knife I had 
brought with me, and asked permission to 
remain a few days in the capital. He 
told me a house was ready for me and 
that in the evening there would be plenty 
of fodka (rum) We then shook hands 
again, and I went off with Prosper in 
search of my house. I found my boys 
already in possession of one to which 
they had been directed by one of the 
chiefs. I started them off at once to buy 
some fowls for breakfast, as it was now 
nearly noon and I had eaten nothing since 
leaving Manembato. They soon came 
back shouting “ Omby, omby ” (an ox, an 
ox), and sure enough behind them came a 


fine bullock the king had sent me asa pres- 


ent. Soon afterwards some girls arrived 
with a couple of geese, a couple of fowls, 
and a basket full of cocoa-nuts and ba- 
nanas. Here was a princely supply for 
six men, and I had soon made an excel- 
lent breakfast. Having smoked a pipe 
and ordered the boys to kill the bullock 
and get dinner ready by sundown, I 
started off to walk roundthe town. There 
was nothing of interest to be seen in it, 
and I think the most striking feature was 
the enormous number of drinking shan- 
ties. I have seen a town in northern 
Queensland where every fourth house was 
a public, but in Ankarana I believe you 
could buy rum in every hut. The houses 
were as a rule well built, some of bamboo, 
but mostly of the rufia palm, and they were 
scrupulously clean. There were no stores 
of any sort, as they buy all their goods at 
Ifasy from the Arabs, | had a long conver- 
sation with one of the leading Antankarana 
chiefs, who gave me a good deal of in- 
teresting information about the tribe. It 
seems they own about eight hundred 
square miles of country, and number 
about twenty thousand souls. The coun- 
try, as its name implies, is very rocky 
and full of caves, many of which are used 
as dwelling-places. In religion the peo- 
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ple are a sort of deists, believing in one 
supreme spirit; they are also great be- 
lievers in ghosts, which they call /d/o. 
They have a priestly caste called Onjatsy, 
whom they hold in great respect and who 
have the power of driving away the ldlos 
if they make themselves too objectiona- 
ble. They own lots of cattle, which flour- 
ish well on the sweet grass that grows on 
the rocky slopes, and they cultivate cocoa- 
nuts, sugar-cane (to make into rum), ba- 
nanas, ground-nuts, and the rufia palm, 
with which they build their houses and also 
make mats and a coarse kind of /amdéa or 
cloth, with which they clothe themselves. 
They seem a very happy, idle people, with 
no ambition to be more than they are 
at present. The country is beautifully 
wooded and well watered, and I have no 
doubt money could be made by any ener- 
getic Englighman if he settled at Ifasy 
and exported the ebony and sandal-wood 
which abound in the forests. 

Just after sunset, and whilst I was still 
discussing my dinner, the tum-tums began 
to beat, and soon the clear space in the 
middle of the town presented an animated 
appearance. A sort of illumination was 
attempted by means of cocoa-nuts filled 
with bullock’s fat, but they did not give 
much light and they smelt very disagree- 
ably. Mats had been placed under the 
old tamarind-tree for the king and myself, 
and on repairing thither I found his Maj- 
esty already arrived. The people soon 
formed up for a dance. It was a very 
curious sight, and I never before saw any 
native dance quite like it. They all 
formed in a circle, and sang apparently a 
verse of asong. Then they wentin turns 
into the centre of the ring and danced 
wildly round, flourishing their spears and 
singing, and then they all joined in a sort 
of chorus. I fancy the solo singing was 
extempore. The women did not take part 
in this dance, but all sat together and beat 
time with their hands, and then at the fin- 
ish they came forward with calabashes 
full of rum and presented them to the 
men. They danced the same dance three 
or four times, never omitting the rum at 
the end. His Majesty kept pressing me 
also to drink, and I had to take far more 
of it than I wanted. The women now 
came forward and danced, the dance con- 
sisting of swinging the body backwards 
and forwards, all the time singing a plain- 
tive sort of melody. I could not help 
thinking how well the words from “ Zes 
Cloches de Corneville” —“ Just look at 
that,” etc. — would have suited the action. 
They looked very picturesque with their 
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bright-colored lambas and wild-looking 
heads. They have long, woolly hair, 
which they make stick out from the head 
in little nobs. After the women had been 
dancing thus for some time (the men sit- 
ting down and beating time), a man most 
grotesquely painted jumped in between 
them and danced a few times up and 
down the middle; then the women 
screamed, and ran away, and the men, 
jumping up and brandishing their spears 
in the most threatening manner, rushed 
forward as if to attack the new-comer. He 
at once bolted down the street. I after- 
wards found out that he represented a 
d/o (ghost), come to carry off one of the 
women. After he had disappeared, there 
was a general dance of rejoicing, in which 
both men and women joined, and after 
that more rum. It was now long past ten, 
so I asked permission of the king to retire 
to my hut. He replied, rather huskily, 
that it was very early, but gave me leave 
togo. Healso promised me some guides 
to take me out in the morning. The next 
morning | determined to go out shooting, 
so after an early breakfast I left the town 
at seven o’clock. I took with me Prosper 
and four of Ratsimiaro’s men, and left my 
own boys at home to rest themselves and 
get over the effects of the previous even- 
ing’s debauch, which were very apparent. 
About four miles to the north of An- 
karana there is a fine forest-clothed moun- 
tain called Ambohitra, and thither I turned 
my steps. There is no four-footed game 
to speak of found in any known part of 
Madagascar, and the forests reund Mount 
Ambohitra proved no exception. I shot 
a couple of lemurs, a sort of monkey with 
a beautiful fur, and peculiar to Madagas- 
car. I could have shot a good many 
more, but they were all the same species, 
and it seemed rather butchery to kill 
them. I also shot a very handsome bird 
about the size of a heron, called by 
the natives vorondsy — white with black 
point on the head, tail, and wings. It is, 
I fancy, a species of ibis. I also saw 
great quantities of the little green paro- 
quets so common in northern Queens 
land, and some bright-plumaged little 
honeysuckers I have seen often in South 
Africa. The forest itself was very inter- 
esting from the great variety of the tim- 
ber, much of which was unknown to me. 
I recognized, however, ebony, sandal- 
wood, several kinds of acacia, the tama- 
rind, mango, guava, and a great variety 
of palm, especially the beautiful travel- 
ler’s palm (Urania speciosa), with its 
splendid fan-like head. The first time 1 





ever saw this tree was in the cinnamon 


gardens in Ceylon; but here seems its | 


natural home, and thousands clothe the 
beautiful slopes of Mount Ambobhitra. 
They supplied me with many a good drink 
this day, and if it grows all over Mada- 
gascar as luxuriantly as it does in the 
country of the Antankarana, it would 
make travelling comparatively easy. I 
killed two snakes during my walk, one a 
good-sized fellow about four feet and a 
half long. My guides told me it was not 
poisonous. They call all snakes fsaka- 
Java (long enemy), but from what I could 
learn, the only one they fear is one they 
call pzly, which I fancy is the boa of 
Africa. The Swahili name for the boa 
is Peli. I walked till eleven, and then 
rested till two, when I went down to the 
lower land and followed the course of the 
river back towards the town. I sawa 
good many duck, both teal and the brown 
wood-duck of Australia: the natives call 
them all alike ¢s¢viry. I got three couple, 
and also a couple of big birds they call 
vorombi, a kind of goose, but I should 
think rather fishy to eat. They told 
me there were plenty of guinea-fowl 
about, and also a little bird they call &¢¢a- 
notano, which I fancy from their descrip- 
tion must be the snipe; but I saw none 
of either. I reached the town at sunset 
very tired, and spent an exactly similar 
evening to the previous one. The king 
told me he would give me a guide who 
would take me to the coast a nearer way 
than by passing through Manembato, so 
I determined not to start next day till 
after breakfast. I presented his Majesty 
with my day’s bag, at which he seemed 
pleased. He also hinted very plainly that 
he would like my gun, but that I did not 
feel inclined to part with; I presented 
him, however, with twenty-five cartridges, 
though what he will do with them I do 
not know, probably wear them as a neck- 
lace. Next day I had breakfast at six, 
and having rewarded my guides of the 
previous day with some American cloth, 
I prepared to start on my return journey 
to the coast. The old king was waiting 
under the tamarind-tree to say good-bye, 
and the whole population seemed to have 
congregated to witness my departure. 
As I approached, the people set up 2 
mournful kind of chant, which Prosper 
afterwards translated for me thus : — 

Oh departing is our friend —oh! oh! 

Oh scatter’d are the calfs, 

Oh weeping are the women, 

Oh sad is our chief— oh! oh! 


They stopped singing when I reached 
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the place where the king was seated. I 
then thanked him for his hospitality, and 
wished him a long and prosperous life. 
“Go in peace,” was the old man’s an- 
swer; and then, just as I was moving 
away, he asked again my name. Prosper 
translated it into something which sound- 
ed very unintelligible. The king repeated 
it several times, and then saying “ May I 
never forget it,” he waved his hand as a 
final adieu. I took one of his men with 
me as a guide; and, as our little party 
passed out of the town, I could hear them 
again singing their plaintive melody, ‘Oh 
departing is our friend—oh! oh!” A 
more interesting, simple-minded people it 
would be hard to find, and I felt grieved 
to think that civilization in the shape of 
rum must in no long period deteriorate if 
not entirely destroy them. King Ratsi- 
miaro, although he has only been brought 
in contact with the Arab traders at Ifasy, 
has the manners of a European gentle- 
man and his people were all most courte- 
ous in their behavior. I believe an at- 
tempt was made some thirty years ago 
by the Jesuits at Nosibé to start a mission 
at Ankarana, but they received so little 
encouragement that they gave it up. 
Though I do not think Ratsimiaro would 
at present receive missionaries at his 
capital, I believe a mission stationed at 
Ifasy might do much good work amongst 
these simple-minded people. We had a 
terribly long tramp this day, my new 
guide insisting that if we pushed on 
we should reach Ifasy by sundown. It 
soon, however, became apparent that we 
should not, so at four o’clock I deter- 
mined to halt, and start again with the 
moon at eight. This we did, and soon 
after eleven we sighted the sea. It was 
so late when we reached Ifasy that 1 
did not care to arouse Allué Mohammed 
with whom I had left my canoe, so I 
camped that night outside the town. 
Next day I got rid of what remained of 
my cloth at a slight profit, bought suffi- 
cient provisions for our two days’ voyage, 
and started at noon on my return to 
Nosibé. I camped that night on the 
north side of the island of Nosifaly, and 
the next evening arrived safely at Nosibe. 
I wish I could have spared time to remain 
longer amongst the Antankarana, but | 
was anxious not to miss a man-of-war 
which was shortly expected in Nosibé, 
and in which I hope to visit the south- 
west coast of Madagascar. I will only 
say by way of finishing my account of 
this trip — that should any of my readers 
find themselves, in the course of their 
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travels, in the neighborhood of Madagas- 
car, they cannot do better than pay a visit 
to King Ratsimiaro and his interesting 
subjects. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A NEW THEORY OF THE SUN. 


THE CONSERVATION OF SOLAR ENERGY. 


A PAPER was recently read by me be- 
fore the Royal Society, under the above 
title, which may be termed a first attempt 
to open for the sun a creditor and debtor 
account, inasmuch as he has hitherto 
been regarded only as the great almoner, 
pouring forth incessantly his boundless 
wealth of heat, without receiving any of 
it back. Such a proposal touches the 
root of solar physics, and cannot therefore 
be expected to pass without challenge — 
to meet which I gladly embrace the op- 
portunity, now offered to me through the 
courtesy of the editor of this review, of 
enlarging somewhat upon the first concise 
statement of my views regarding this 
question. 

Man has from the very earliest ages 
looked up with a feeling of awe and won- 
derment to our great luminary, to whom 
we owe not only the light of day, but the 
genial warmth by which we live, by which 
our hills are clad with verdure, our rivers 
flow, and without which our life-sustain- 
ing food, both vegetable and animal, could 
not be produced. 

When for our comfort and our use we 
resort to a fire either of wood or coal, we 
know now by the light of modern science 
that we are utilizing only solar rays that 
have been stored up by the aid of the 
process of vegetation in our forests or in 
the forests of former geological ages, 
when our coal-fields were the scenes of 
rank tropical growth. The potency of the 
solar ray in this respect was recognized 
— even before science had discovered its 
true significance — by clear-sighted men 
such as the late George Stephenson, who, 
when asked what in his opinion was the 
ultimate cause of the motion of his loco- 
motive engine, said that he thought it 
went by “the bottled-up rays of the sun.” 

With the exception of our coal-fields 
and a few elementary combustible sub- 
stances such as sulphur and what are 
called the precious metals, which we find 
sparsely scattered about, our earth con- 
sists essentially of combined matter. 
Thus our rivers, lakes, and oceans are 
filled with oxidized hydrogen, the result 
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of a most powerful combustion; and the 
crust of our earth is found to consist 
either of quartz (a combination of the 
metal silicon with oxygen) or limestone 
(oxidized calcium combined with oxidized 
carbon), or of other metals, such as mag- 
nesium, aluminium, or iron, oxidized and 
combined in a similar manner. Except- 
ing, therefore, the few substances before 
enumerated, we may look upon our earth, 
near its surface at any rate, as a huge ball 
of cinder, which, if left to itself, would 
soon become intensely cold, and devoid of 
life or animation of any kind. 

It is true that a goodly store of heat 
still exists in the interior of our earth, 
which according to some geologists is in 
a state of fusion, and must certainly be 
in a highly heated condition; but this 
internal heat would be of no avail, owing 
to the slowrate of conduction, by which 
alone, excepting volcanic action, it could 
be brought to us living upon its surface. 

An estimate of the amount of heat 
poured down annually upon the surface 
of our earth may be formed from the fact 
that it exceeds a million times the heat 
producible by all the coal raised, which 
may be taken at two hundred and eighty 
million tons a year. 

If then we depend upon solar radia- 
tion for our very existence from day to 
day, it cannot be said that we are only 
remotely interested in solar physics, and 
the question whether and how solar en- 
ergy, comprising the rays of heat, of 
light, and the actinic rays, is likely to be 
maintained, is one in which we have at 
least as great a reversionary interest as 
we have in landed estate or other prop- 
erty. 

lf the amount of heat, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, of energy, supplied an- 
nually to our earth is great as compared 
with terrestrial quantities, that scattered 
abroad in all directions by the sun 
strikes us as something almost beyond 
conception. 

The amount of heat radiated from the 
sun has been approximately computed 
by the aid of the pyrheliometer of Pouil- 
let, and by the actinometers of Herschel, 
at eighteen million heat units from every 
square foot of its surface per hour; or, 
expressed popularly, if coal were con- 
sumed on the surtace of the sun in the 
most perfect manner, our total annual 
production of two hundred and eighty mil- 
lion tons, being the estimated produce of 
all the coal-mines of the earth, would suf- 
fice to keep up solar radiation for only 
one forty-millionth part of a second; or, 
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if the earth was a mass of coal, and could 
be supplied by contract to the solar fur- 
nace-men, this supply would last them just 
thirty-six hours. 

If the sun were surrounded by a solid 
sphere of a radius equal to the mean dis- 
tance of the sun from the earth (ninety- 
five million of miles), the whole of this 
prodigious amount of heat would be inter- 
cepted; but considering that the earth’s 
apparent diameter as seen from the sun 
is only seventeen seconds, the earth can 
intercept only the 2250-millionth part. 
Assuming that the other planetary bodies 
swell the amount of intercepted heat to 
ten times this amount, there remains the 
important fact that 334399998 of the solar 
energy is radiated into space, and appar- 
ently lost to the solar system, and only 
zzzrboess Utilized or intercepted. 

Notwithstanding this enormous loss of 
heat, solar temperature has not diminished 
sensibly for centuries, if we neglect the 
periodic changes, apparently connected 
with the appearance of sun-spots, that 
have been observed by Lockyer and oth- 
ers, and the question forces itself upon us 
how this great loss can be sustained 
without producing an observable diminu- 
tion of solar temperature even within a 
human lifetime. 

Amongst the ingenious hypotheses in- 
tended to account for a continuance of 
solar heat is that of shrinkage or gradual 
reduction of the sun’s volume suggested 
by Helmholtz. It may, however, be ar- 
gued against this theory that the heat so 
produced would be liberated throughout 
its mass, and would have to be brought 
to the surface by conduction, aided per- 
haps by convection; but we know of no 
material of sufficient conductivity to trans- 
mit anything approaching the amount of 
heat lost by radiation. 

Chemical action between the constitu- 
ent parts of the sun has also been sug- 
gested; but here again we are met by the 
difficulty that the products of such com- 
bination would ere this have accumulated 
on the surface, and would have formed a 
barrier against further action. 

These difficulties led Sir William Thom- 
son to the suggestion that the cause of 
maintenance of solar temperature might 
be found in the circumstance of meteor- 
ites, not falling upon the sun from great 
distances in space, as had been suggested 
by Mayer and Waterton, but circulating 
with an acquired velocity within the plan- 
etary distances of the sun, and he shows 
that each pound of matter so imported 
would represent a large number of heat 
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units without disturbing the planetary 
equilibrium. But in considering more 
fully the enormous amount of planetary 
matter that would be required for the 
maintenance of the solar temperature, 
Sir William Thomson soon abandoned 
this hypothesis for that of simple transfer 
of heat from the interior of a fluid sun 
to the surface by means of convection 
currents, which latter hypothesis is at the 
present time supported by Professor 
Stokes and other leading physicists. 

This theory has certainly the advan- 
tage of accounting for the greatest pos- 
sible store of heat within the solar mass, 
because it supposes the latter to consist 
in the main of a fluid heated to such a 
temperature that if it were relieved at any 
point of the confining pressure, it would 
flash into gas of a vastly inferior, but still 
of an elevated, temperature. It is sup- 
posed that such fluid material, or material 
in the “critical” condition, as Professor 
Thomas Andrews of Belfast has named it, 
is continually transferred to the surface 
by means of convection currents, that is to 
say, by currents forming naturally when 
a fluid substance is cooled at its upper 
surface, and sinks down after cooling to 
make room for ascending material at the 
comparatively higher temperature. It is 
owing to such convection currents that 
the temperature of a room is, generally 
speaking, higher towards the ceiling than 
towards the floor, and that upon plunging 
a thermometer into a tank of heated water 
the surface temperature is found slightly 
superior to that near the bottom. 

These convection currents owe their 
existence to a preponderance of the cooled 
descending over the ascending current; 
but this difference being slight, and the 
ascending and descending currents inter- 
mixing freely, they are, generally speak- 
ing, of a sluggish character; hence in all 
heating apparatus it is found essential to 
resort either to artificial propulsion, or to 
separating walls between the ascending 
and the descending currents, in order to 
give effect to the convective transfer of 
heat. 

In the case of a fluid sun another diffi- 
culty presents itself through the circum- 
stance that the vast liquid interior is 
enveloped in a gaseous atmosphere, which, 
although perhaps some thousands of miles 
in depth, represents a relatively very 
small store of heat. Convection currents 
may be supposed active in both the gase- 
ous atmosphere and in the fluid ocean 
below, but the surface of this fluid must 
necessarily constitute a barrier between 
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the two convective systems, nor could the 
convective action of the gaseous atmo- 
sphere, that is to say, the simple up and 
down currents caused by surface refriger- 
eration, be such as to disturb the liquid 
surface below to any great extent, because 
each descending current would have had 
plenty of time to get intermixed with its 
neighboring ascending current, and would, 
therefore, have reached its least intensity 
on arriving on the liquid surface. 

As regards the liquid, its most favora- 
ble condition for heating purposes would 
be at the critical point, or that at which 
the slightest diminution of superincum- 
bent pressure would make it flash off into 
gas: but considering that, by means of 
conduction and convection, the liquid 
matter must have assumed in the course 
of ages a practically uniform temperature 
to a very considerable depth, it follows 
that the liquid below the surface, with 
fluid pressure in addition to that of the 
superimposed gaseous atmosphere, must 
be ordinary fluid, the critical condition 
being essentially confined only to the sur- 
face. 

Conditions analogous to those here 
contemplated are met with in a high-pres- 
sure steam boiler, with its heated water 
and dense vapor atmosphere. Suppose 
the fire below such a boiler be withdrawn, 
and its roof be exposed to active radia- 
tion into space, what should we observe 
through a strong pane of glass inserted 
in the side of the boiler near the liquid 
surface, lit up by an incandescent electric 
lamp within? The loss of heat by radia- 
tion from the boiler would give rise to 
convection currents, and partial conden- 
sation of the vapor atmosphere; then, 
if the motion of the water was made vis- 
ible by means of coloring matter, we 
should observe convection currents in 
the fluid mass separate and distinct 
from those in the gaseous mass; but 
these convection currents would cause no 
visible disturbance of the liquid surface, 
which would present itself to the eye 
with the smoothness of a mirror. It is 
only in the event of the steam pressure 
being suddenly relieved at any point on 
the surface that a portion of the water 
would flash into steam, causing a violent 
upheaval of the liquid. 

The dark spots on the sun appear to 
indicate commotion of this description, 
but these are evidently not the result of 
mere convection currents; if they were, 
they would occur indiscriminately over 
the entire surface of the sun, whereas 
telescopic observation has revealed the 
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fact that they do occur almost exclusively 
in two belts, between the equator and the 
polar surfaces on either side. Their oc- 
currence could be satisfactorily explained 
if we could suppose the existence of 
strong lateral currents flowing from the 
polar surfaces towards the equator, which 
Jateral currents in the solar atmosphere 
would cause cyclones or vortex action 
with a lower and denser atmosphere con- 
sisting probably of metallic vapors; this 
vortex action extending downward would 
relieve the fluid ocean locally from pres- 
sure, and give rise to explosive outbursts 
of enormous magnitude, projecting the 
lower atmosphere high above the photo- 
sphere, with a velocity measured, accord- 
ing to Lockyer, by a thousand miles a 
second. It will be seen from what fol- 
lows how, according to my views, such 
vortex action in those intermediate re- 
gions of the sun would necessarily be 
produced. 

But supposing that, notwithstanding 
the difficulties just pointed out, convec- 
tion currents sufficed to effect a transfer 
of internal heat to the surface with suffi- 
cient rapidity to account for the enormous 
surface loss by radiation, we should only 
have the poor satisfaction of knowing that 
the available store would last longer than 
might have been expected, whereas a 
complete solution of the problem would 
be furnished by a theory, according to 
which the radiant energy which is now 
supposed to be dissipated into space and 
irrecoverably lost to our solar system, 
could be arrested and brought back in 
another form to the sun himself, there to 
continue the work of solar radiation. 

Some six years ago the thought oc- 
curred to me that such a solution of the 
solar problem might not lie beyond the 
bounds of possibility, and although I can- 
not claim intimate acquaintance with the 
intricacies of solar physics, I have watched 
its progress, and have engaged also in 
some physical experiments bearing upon 
the question, all of which have served to 
strengthen my confidence and to ripen in 
me the determination to submit my views, 
not without some misgiving, to the touch- 
stone of scientific criticism. 

For the purposes of my theory, stellar 
space i3 supposed to be filled with highly 
rarefied gaseous bodies, including hydro- 
gen, oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, and their 
compounds, besides solid materials in the 
formof dust. Each planetary body would 
in that case attract to itself an atmosphere 
depending for density upon its relative 
attractive importance, and it would not 





seem unreasonable to suppose that the 
heavier and less diffusible gases would 
form the staple of these local atmo- 
spheres; that, in fact, they would consist 
mostly of nitrogen, oxygen, and carbonic 
acid, whilst hydrogen and its compounds 
would predominate in space. 

In support of this view it may be urged, 
that in following out the molecular theory 
of gases as laid down by Clausius, Clerk 
Maxwell, and Thomson, it would be diffi- 
cult to assign a limit toa gaseous atmo- 
phere in space; and, further, that some 
writers —among whom I will here men- 
tion only Grove, Humboldt, Zoellner, and 
Mattieu Williams —have boldly asserted 
the existence of a space filled with matter. 
But Newton himself, as Dr. Sterry Hunt 
tells us in an interesting paper which has 
only just reached me, has expressed views 
in favor of such an assumption. 

The history of Newton’s paper is re- 
markable aod very suggestive. It was 
read before the Royal Society on the oth 
and 16th of December, 1675, and re- 
mained unpublished until 1757, when it 
was printed by Birch, the then secretary, 
in the first volume of his “History of the 
Royal Society,” but received no atten- 
tion; in 1846 it was published in the 
Philosophical Magazine at the suggestion 
of Harcourt, but was again disregarded ; 
and now, once more, only a few months 
since, a philosopher on the other side of 
the Atlantic brings back to the birthplace 
of Newton his forgotten and almost de- 
spised work of two hundred years ago. 

Quoting from Dr. Sterry Hunt’s pa- 
per: — 

Newton in his Hypothesis imagines “an 
ethereal medium much of the same constitu- 
tion with ‘air, but far rarer, subtler, and more 
elastic.” “But it is not to be supposed that 
this medium is one uniform matter, but com- 
posed partly of the main phlegmatic body of 
ether, partly of other various ethereal spirits, 
much after the manner that air is compounded 
of the phlegmatic body of air intermixed with 
various vapors and exhalations.” Newton 
further suggests in his Hypothesis that this 
complex spirit or ether, which, by its elasticity, 
is extended throughout all space, is in con- 
tinual movement and interchange. ‘ For Na- 
ture is a perpetual circulatory worker, gen- 
erating fluids out of solids, and solids out of 
fluids ; fixed things out of volatile, and volatile 
out of fixed ; subtile out of gross, and gross out 
of subtile; some things to ascend and make 
the upper terrestrial juices, rivers, and the 
atmosphere, and by consequence others to de- 
scend for a requital to the former. And as 
the earth, so perhaps may the sun imbibe this 
spirit copiously, to conserve his shining, and 
keep the planets from receding farther from 
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him; and they that will may also suppose that 
this spirit affords or carries with it thither the 
solary fuel and material principle of life, and 
that the vast ethereal spaces between us and 
the stars are for a sufficient repository for this 
food of the sun and planets.” ‘“ Thus, per- 
haps, may all things be originated from ether.” 


If at the time of Newton chemistry had 
been understood as it now is, and if more- 
over he had been armed with that most 
wonderful of all modern scientific instru- 
ments, the spectroscope, the direct out- 
come of his own prismatic analysis, there 
appears to be no doubt that the author of 
the laws of gravitation would have so de- 
veloped his thoughts upon solar fuel, that 
they would have taken the form rather of 
a scientific discovery than of a mere spec- 
ulation. 

Our proof that interstellar space is filled 
with attenuated matter does not rest how- 
ever solely upon the uncertain ground 
of speculation. We receive occasionally 
upon our earth celestial visitors termed 
meteorites; these are known to travel in 
loose masses round the sun in orbits in- 
tersecting at certain points that of our 
earth. When in their transit they pass 
through the denser portion of our atmo- 
sphere they became incandescent, and are 
popularly known as falling stars. In some 
cases they are really deserving of that 
name, because they strike down upon our 
earth, from the surface of which they have 
been picked up and subjected to searching 
examination whilst still warm after their 
exertion. Dr. Flight has only very re- 
cently communicated to the Royal Society 
an analysis of the occluded gases of one 
of these meteorites as follows : — 





CO (Carbonic acid) . . 8 
CO (Carbonic oxide) . » 31°38 
H (Hydrogen) . . + 45°79 
CHy, (Marsh gas) . . » 4°55 
N_ (Nitrogen) . . - 17°66 

100°00 


It appears surprising that there was no 
aqueous vapor, considering there was 
much hydrogen and oxygen in combina- 
tion with carbon; but perhaps the vapor 
escaped observation, or was expelled to a 
greater extent than the other gases by 
external heat when the meteorite passed 
through our atmosphere. Opinions con- 
cur that the gases found occluded in me- 
teorites cannot be supposed to have en- 
tered into their composition during the 
very short period of traversing our denser 
atmosphere ; but if any doubt should exist 
on this head, it ought to be set at rest by 
the fact that the gas principally occluded 





is hydrogen, which is not contained in our 
atmosphere in any appreciable quantity. 

Further proof of the fact that stellar 
space is filled with gaseous matter is fur- 
nished by spectrum analysis, and it ap- 
pears from recent investigation, by Dr. 
Huggins and others, that the nucleus of 
a comet contains very much the same 
gases found occluded in meteorites, in- 
cluding “ carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
probably oxygen,” whilst, according to the 
views set forth by Dewar and Liveing, it 
also contains nitrogenous compounds such 
as cyanogen. 

Adversely to the assumption that inter- 
planetary space is filled with gases, it is 
urged that the presence of ordinary mat- 
ter would cause sensible retardation of 
planetary motion, such as must have made 
itself felt before this; but, assuming that 
the matter filling space is an almost per- 
fect fluid not limited by border surfaces, 
it can be shown on purely mechanical 
grounds that the retardation by friction 
through such an attenuated medium would 
be very slight indeed, even at planetary 
velocities. 

But it may be contended that, if the 
views here advocated regarding the dis- 
tribution of gases were true, the sun 
should draw to himself the bulk of the 
least diffusible, and therefore the heaviest 
gases, such as carbonic acid, carbonic 
oxide, oxygen, and nitrogen, whereas spec- 
trum analysis has proved, on the contrary, 
a great prevalence of hydrogen. 

In explanation of this seeming anom- 
aly, it can be shown, in the first place, 
that the temperature of the sun is so 
high, that such compound gases as car- 
bonic acid and carbonic oxide could not 
exist within him, their point of dissocia- 
tion being very much below the solar 
temperature. It has been contended, in- 
deed, by Mr. Lockyer, that none of the 
metalloids have any existence at these 
temperatures, although as regards oxygen 
Dr. Draper asserts its existence in the so- 
lar photosphere. There must be regions, 
however, outside that thermal limit, where 
their existence would not be jeopardized 
by heat; and here great accumulation of 
the comparatively heavy gases that con- 
stitute our atmosphere would probably 
take place, were it not for a certain coun- 
terbalancing action. 

I here approach a point of primary im- 
portance in my argument, upon the proof 
of which my further conclusions must 
depend. 

The sun completes one revolution on 
its axis in twenty-five days, and its diam- 
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eter being taken at 882,000 miles, it fol-| as regards the force of gravitation, but 
lows that the tangential velocity amounts! the former would be subject to another 
to 1°25 miles per second, or to what the! force, that of centrifugal action, which, 
tangential velocity of our earth would be! however small in amount as compared 


if it occupied five hours instead of twen- 
ty-four in accomplishing one revolution. 
This high rotative velocity of the sun 
must cause an equatorial rise of the solar 
atmosphere, to which Mairan, in 1731, 
attributed the appearance of zodiacal 
light. La Place rejected this explanation 
on the ground that zodiacal light extended 
to a distance from the sun exceeding our 
own, whereas the equatorial rise of the 
solar atmosphere due to its rotation could 
not exceed nine-twentieths of the distance 
of Mercury. But it must be remembered 
that La Place based his calculation upon 
the generally accepted hypothesis of an 
empty stellar space (occupied only by an 
imaginary zther), and it can be shown 
that the result of solar rotation would be 
widely different, if supposed to take place 
within a medium of unbounded extension. 
In this case pressures would be balanced 
all round, and the sun would act mechani- 
cally upon the floating matter surrounding 
him in the manner of a fan, drawing it 
towards himself upon the polar surfaces, 
and projecting it outwards in a contin- 
uous disk-like stream from the equatorial 
surfaces. 

By this fan-action, hydrogen, hydro- 
carbons, and oxygen are supposed to 
be drawn in enormous quantities toward. 


the polar surfaces of the sun; during’ 


their gradual approach they pass from 
their condition of extreme attenuation 
and intense cold to that of compression, 
accompanied with increase of tempera- 
ture, until, on approaching the photo- 
sphere, they burst into flame, giving rise 
to a great development of heat, and a 
temperature commensurate with their 
point of dissociation at the solar density. 
The result of their combustion will be 
aqueous vapor and carbonic acid, and 
these products of combustion, in yielding 
to the influence of centrifugal force, will 
flow towards the solar equator, and be 
thence projected into space. 

In view of the importance of this cen- 
trifugal action for the purpose of my the- 
ory, the following simple mathematical 
statement of the problem may not be 
thought out of place. Let us consider the 
condition of two equal gaseous masses, at 
equal distances from the solar centre, the 
one in the direction of the equator, the 
other in that of either of the poles. These 
two masses would be equally attracted 
towards the sun, and balance one another 





with the enormous attraction of the sun, 
would destroy the balance, and determine 
a motion towards the sun as regards the 
mass opposite the polar surface, and into 
space as regards the equatorial mass. 
The same action would take effect upon 
the masses filling their places, and the re- 
sult must be a continuous current depend- 
ing for its velocity upon the’rate of solar 
rotation. The equatorial current so pro- 
duced, owing to its mighty proportions, 
would flow outward into space, to a prac- 
tically unlimited distance. 

The next question for consideration is : 
What would become of these products 
of combustion when thus returned into 
space? Apparently they would gradually 
change the condition of stellar material, 
rendering it more and more neutral; but 
I venture to. suggest the possibility, nay, 
the probability, that solar radiation will, 
under .these conditions, step in to bring 
back the combined materials to a state of 
separation by dissociation carried into 
effect at the expense of that solar energy 
which is now supposed to be irrevocably 
lost, or dissipated into space, as the phrase 
goes. 

According to the law of dissociation as 
developed by Bunsen and Sainte-Claire 
Deville, the point of decomposition of 
different compounds depends upon the 
temperature on the one hand, and upon 
the pressure on the other. According to 
Sainte-Claire Deville, the dissociation 
tension of aqueous vapor at atmospheric 
pressure and at 2800° C. is 0's, that is to 
say one-half of the vapor would exist as 
such, the remaining half being found as a 
mechanical mixture of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen; but with the pressure, the tempera- 
ture of dissociation rises and falls, as the 
temperature of saturated steam rises and 
falls with its pressure. It is therefore con- 
ceivable that the solar photosphere may 
be raised by combustion to a temperature 
exceeding 2800° C., whereas dissociation 
may be effected in space at a lower temper- 
ature. This temperature of 2800° would 
be quite sufficient to account for the char- 
acter and amount of solar radiation, if it 
is only borne in mind that the luminous 
atmosphere may be a thousand miles in 
depth, and that the flame of hydrogen and 
hydrocarbons, in the uppermost layers of 
this zone, is transparent to the radiant 
energy produced in the layers below, thus 
making the total radiation rather the sum 
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of matter in combustion than the effect of 
a very intensely heated surface. 

Sainte-Claire Deville’s investigations 
had reference only to heats measured by 
means of pyrometers, but do not extend to 
the effects of radiant heat. Dr. Tyndall 
has shown by his important researches 
that vapor of water and other gaseous 
compounds intercept radiant heat in a 
most remarkable degree, and there is 
other evidence to show that radiant ener- 
gy from a source of high intensity pos- 
sesses a dissociating power far surpassing 
the measurable temperature to which the 
compound substance .under its influence 
is raised. Thus carbonic acid and water 
are clissociated in the leaf-cells of plants 
under the influence of the direct solar ray 
at ordinary summer temperature, and ex- 
periments in which 1 have been engaged 
for nearly three years * go to prove that 
this dissociating action is obtained also 
under the radiant influence of the electric 
arc, although it is scarcely perceptible if 
the energy is such as can be produced by 
an inferior source of heat. 

The point of dissociation of aqueous 
vapor and carbonic acid admits, however, 
of being determined by direct experiment. 
It engaged my attention some years ago, 
but I have hesitated to publish the quali- 
tative results I then obtained, in the hope 
of attaining to quantitative proofs. 

These experiments consisted in the 
employment of glass tubes furnished with 
platinum. electrodes, and filled with aque- 
ous vapor or with carbonic acid in the 
usual manner, the latter being furnished 
with caustic soda to regulate the vapor 
pressure by heating. Upon immersing 
one end of the tube charged with aqueous 
vapor ina refrigerating mixture of ice and 
chloride of calcium, its temperature at 
that end was reduced to — 32° C., corre- 
sponding toa vapor pressure, according 
to Regnault, of ;g¢55th of an atmosphere. 
When so cooled no slow electric discharge 
took place on connecting the two elec- 
trodes with a smallinduction coil. I then 
exposed the end of the tube projecting 
out of the freezing mixture, backed by 
white paper, to solar radiation (on a 
clear summer’s day) for several hours, 
when upon again connecting up to the 
inductorium, a discharge, apparently that 
of a hydrogen vacuum, was obtained. 
This experiment being repeated furnished 
unmistakable evidence, I thought, that 


* See Proceedings, Royal Society, vol. xxx., March 
1, 1880; also a paper read before Section A of the 
British Association, September 1, 1881, and ordered to 
be printed in the Report. 
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aqueous vapor had been dissociated by 
exposure to solar radiation. The car- 
bonic acid tubes gave, however, less un- 
mistakable effects. Not satisfied with 
these qualitative results, | made arrange- 
ments to collect the permanent gases so 
produced by means of a Sprengel pump, 
but was prevented by lack of time from 
pursuing the inquiry, which I propose, 
however, to resume shortly, being of 
opinion that, independently of my present 
speculation, the experiments may prove 
useful in extending our knowledge regard- 
ing the laws of dissociation. 

It should be here observed that accord- 
ing to Professor Stokes, the ultra-violet 
rays are in large measure absorbed in 
passing through clear glass, and it follows 
from this discovery that only a small por- 
tion of the chemical rays found their way 
through the tubes to accomplish the work 
of dissociation. This circumstance be- 
ing adverse to the experiment only serves 
to increase the value of the effect ob- 
served, whilst it appears to furnish addi- 
tional proof of the fact, first enunciated 
by Professor Draper, and corroborated by 
my own experiments on plants, that the 
dissociating power of light is not confined 
to the ultra-violet rays, but depends in the 
process of vegetation chiefly upon the 
yellow and red rays. 

Assuming, for my present purpose, that 
dissociation of aqueous vapor was reall 
effected in the experiment just deserted, 
and assuming, further, that stellar space 
is filled with aqueous and other vapor of a 
density not exceeding the g,55th part of 
our atmosphere, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that its dissociation would be 
effected by solar radiation, and that solar 
energy would thus be utilized. The con- 
joint presence of aqueous vapor, carbonic 
acid and nitrogen would only serve to 
facilitate their decomposition, in conse- 
quence of the simultaneous formation of 
hydrocarbons and nitrogenous compounds 
by combination of the nascent hydrogen 
and the nitrogen with carbon in a manner 
analogous to what occurs in vegetation. 
It is not necessary to suppose that all the 
energy radiated from the sun into space 
should be intercepted, inasmuch as even 
a partial return of heat in the manner de- 
scribed would serve to supplement solar 
radiation, the balance being made up by 
absolute loss. To this loss of energy 
would have to be added that consumed in 
sustaining the circulating current, which 
however need not relatively be more than 
what is known, to be lost on our earth 
through the tidal action, and may be sup- 











posed to be compensated as regards the 
time of solar rotation by gradual shrink- 
age. 

“By means of the fan-like action result- 
ing from the rotation of the sun, the 
vapors dissociated in space to-day would 
be drawn towards the polar surfaces of 
the sun to-morrow, be heated by increase 
in density, and would burst into flame at 
a point where both their density and tem- 
perature had reached the necessary eleva- 
tion to induce combustion, each complete 
cycle taking, however, years to be accom- 
plished. The resulting aqueous vapor, 
carbonic acid, and carbonic oxide would 
be drawn towards the equatorial regions, 
and be then again projected into space by 
centrifugal force. 

Space ‘would, according to these views, 
be filled with gaseous compounds in proc- 
ess of decomposition by solar radiant 
energy, and the existence of these gases 
would furnish an explanation of the solar 
absorption spectrum, in which the lines 
of some of the substances may be entirely 
neutralized and lost to observation. As 
regards the heavy metallic vapors revealed 
in the sun by the spectroscope, it is as- 
sumed that these form a lower and denser 
solar atmosphere, not participating in the 
fan-like action which is supposed to effect 
the light outer atmosphere only, in which 
hydrogen is the principal factor. 

Such a dense metallic atmosphere could 
not participate in the fan-action affecting 
the lighter photosphere, because this is 
only feasible on the supposition that the 
density of the inflowing current is, at equal 
distances from the gravitating centre, 
equal or nearly equal to the outflowing 
current. It is true that the products of 
combustion of hydrogen and hydrocar- 
bons are denser than their constituents, 
but this difference may be balanced by 
their superior temperature on leaving the 
sun, whereas the metallic vapors would 
be unbalanced, and would therefore obey 
the laws of gravitation, recalling them to 
the sun. On the surface of contact be- 
tween the two solar atmospheres, inter- 
mixture induced by friction must take 
place, however, giving rise to those vor- 
tices and explosive effects within the 
zones of the sun, between the equator 
and the polar surfaces, to which reference 
has already been made in this article ; 
these may appropriately be called the 
“ stormy regions ” of the sun, which were 
first observed and commented upon by 
Sir John Herschel. Some of the denser 
vapors would probably get intermixed, be 
carried away mechanically by the lighter 
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gases, and give rise to that cosmic dust 
observed to fall upon our earth in not in- 
appreciable quantities, and generally as- 
sumed hitherto to be the déérzs of broken 
meteorolites. Excessive intermixture be- 
tween the heat-producing atmosphere and 
the metallic vapors below appears to be 
prevented by the existence of an inter- 
mediate neutral atmosphere, and called 
the penumbra. 

As the whole solar system moves 
through space at a pace estimated at one 
hundred and fifty milions of miles an- 
nually (being about one-fourth of the 
velocity of the earth in its orbit), it ap- 
pears possible that the condition of the 
gaseous fuel supplying the sun may vary 
according to its state of previous decom- 
position, in which other heavenly bodies 
may have taken. part, and whereby an in- 
teresting reflex action between our sun 
and other heavenly bodies would be 
brought about. May it not be owing to 
such differences in the quality of the fuel 
supplied that the observed variations of 
the solar heat may arise? and may it not 
be in consequence of such changes in the 
thermal condition of the photosphere that 
the extraordinary convulsions revealed to 
us as sun-spots occur? 

The views here advocated could not be 
thought acceptable unless they furnished 
at any rate a consistent explanation of 
the still somewhat mysterious phenomena 
of the zodiacal light and of comets. Re- 
garding the former, we should be able to 
revert to Mairan’s views, the objection by 
La Place being met by a continuous out- 
ward flow from the solar equator. Lu- 
minosity would be attributable to particles 
of dust emitting light reflected from the 
sun, or to phosphorescence. But there 
is another cause for luminosity of these 
particles, which may deserve serious con- 
sideration. Each particle would be elec- 
trified by gaseous friction in its accelera- 
tion, and its electric tension would be 
vastly increased in its forcible removal, 
in the same way as the fine dust of the 
desert has been observed by Dr. Werner 
Siemens to be ina state of high electrifi- 
cation on the apex of the Cheops pyramid. 
Could not the zodiacal light also be at- 
tributed to slow electric discharge back- 
ward from the dust towards the sun? and 
would not the same cause account for a 
great difference of potential between the 
sun and earth, which latter may be sup- 
posed to be washed by the solar radial 
current? May not the presence of the 
radial solar current also furnish us with 
an explanation of the fact that hydrogen, 
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while abounding apparently in space, is 
practically absent in our atmosphere, 
where aqueous vapor and carbonic acid, 
which would come to us directly from the 
sun, take its place? An action analo- 
gous to this, though on a much smaller 
scale, may be set up also by terrestrial 
rotation, giving rise to an electrical dis- 
charge from the outgoing equatorial 
stream to the polar regions, where the at- 
mosphere to be pierced by the return 
flood is of least resistance. Thus the 
phenomenon of the aurora borealis or 
northern lights would find an easy ex- 
planation. 

The effect of this continuous outpour 
of solar materials could not be without 
very important influences as regards the 
geological conditions of our earth. Geol- 
ogists have long acknowledged the diffi- 
culty of accounting for the amount of 
carbonic acid that must have been in our 
atmosphere, at one time or another, in 
order to form with lime those enormous 
beds of dolomite and limestone, of which 
the crust of our earth is in great measure 
composed. It has been calculated that if 
this carbonic acid had been at one and 
the same time in our atmosphere, it would 
have caused an elastic pressure fifty times 
that of our present atmosphere; and if 
we add the carbonic acid that must have 
been absorbed in vegetation in order to 
form our coal-beds, we should probably 
have to double that pressure. Animal 
life, of which we find abundant traces in 
these “‘ measures,” could not have existed 
under such conditions, and we are almost 
forced to the conclusion that the carbonic 
acid must have been derived from an ex- 
ternal source. 

It appears to me that the theory here 
advocated furnishes a feasible solution of 
this geological difficulty. Our earth be- 
ing situated in the outflowing current of 
the solar products of combustion, or, as 
it were, in the solar chimney, would be 
fed from day to day with its quota of car- 
bonic acid, of which our local atmosphere 
would assimulate as much as would be 
necessary to maintain in it a carbonic- 
acid vapor density balancing that of the 
solar current; we should thus receive 
our daily supply of this important constit- 
uent (with the regularity of fresh rolls 
for breakfast), which, according to an in- 
vestigation by M. Reiset, communicated 
to the French Academy of Sciences by 
M. Dumas on the 6th of March last, 
amounts to the constant factor of one ten- 
thousandth part of our atmosphere. The 
aqueous vapor in the air would be simi- 
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larly maintained as to its density, and its 
influx to, or reflux from, our atmosphere 
would be determined by the surface tem- 
perature of our earth. 

It is also important to show how the 
phenomena of comets could be harmo- 
nized with the views here advocated, and I 
venture to hope that these occasional vis- 
itors will serve to furnish us with positive 
evidence in my favor. Astronomical phys- 
icists tell us that the nucleus of a comet 
consists of an aggregation of stones simi- 
larto meteorites. Adopting this view, and 
assuming that the stones have absorbed 
in stellar space gases to the amount of six 
times their volume, taken at atmospheric 
pressure, what, it may be asked, will be 
the effect of such a divided mass advanc- 
ing towards the sunat a velocity reaching 
in perihelion the prodigious rate of three 
hundred and sixty-six miles per second (as 
observed in the comet of 1845), being 
twenty-three times our orbital rate of mo- 
tion? It appears evident that the entry 
of such a mass into a comparatively dense 
atmosphere must be accompanied by a rise 
of temperature by frictional resistance, 
aided by attractive condensation. Ata 
certain point the increase of temperature 
must cause ignition, and the heat thus 
produced must drive out the occluded 
gases, which in an atmosphere three thou- 
sand times less dense than that of our 
earth would produce 6X3,000 = 18,000 
times the volume of the stones them- 
selves. These gases would issue forth in 
all directions, ‘but would remain unob- 
served except in that of motion, in which 
they would meet the interplanetary atmo- 
sphere with the compound velocity, and 
form a zone of intense combustion such 
as Dr. Huggins has lately observed to 
surround the one side of the nucleus, evi- 
dently the side of forward motion. The 
nucleus would thus emit original light, 
whereas the tail may be supposed to con- 
sist of stellar dust rendered luminous by 
reflex action produced by the light of the 
sun and comet combined, as foreshad- 
owed already by Tyndall, Tait, and oth- 
ers, starting each from different assump- 
tions, 

Although I cannot pretend to an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the more intricate 
phenomena of solar physics, I have long 
had a conviction, derived principally from 
familiarity with some of the terrestrial 
effects of heat, that the prodigious dissipa- 
tion of solar heat is unnecessary to satisfy 
accepted principles regarding the conser- 
vation of energy, but that solar heat may 
be arrested and returned over and ovet 
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again to the sun, in a manner somewhat 
analogous to the action of the heat re- 
cuperator in the regenerative engine and 
gas furnace. The fundamental conditions 
are :— 

1. That aqueous vapor and carbon com- 
pounds are present in stellar or interplan- 
etary space. 

2. That these gaseous compounds are 
capable of being dissociated by radiant 
solar energy while in a state of extreme 
attenuation. . 

3. That the vapors so dissociated are 
drawn towards the sun in consequence of 
solar rotation, are flashed into flame in 
the photosphere, and rendered back into 
space in the condition of products of com- 
bustion. 

Three weeks have now elapsed since I 
ventured to submit these propositions to 
the Royal Society for scientific criticism, 
and it will probably interest my readers 
to know what has been the nature of that 
criticism and the weight of additional evi- 
dence for or against my theory. 

Criticism has been pronounced by 
mathematicians and physicists, but affect- 
ing singularly enough the chemical and 
not the mathematical portion of my argu- 
ment; whereas chemists have expressed 
doubts regarding my mathematics while 
accepting the chemistry involved in my 
reasoning. 

Doubts have been expressed as to the 
sufficiency of the proof that dissociation of 
attenuated aqueous vapor and carbonic 
acid is really effected by radiant solar en- 
ergy, and, if so effected, whether the 
amount of heat so supplied to the sun 
could be at all adequate in amount to keep 
up the known rate of radiation. It was 
admitted in my paper that my own experi- 
ments on the dissociation of vapors with- 
in vacuous tubes amounted to inferential 
rather than absolute proof; but the 
amount of inferential evidence in favor of 
my views has been very much strength- 
ened since by chemical evidence received 
from various sources ; and.I will here only 
refer to one of these. 

Professor Piazzi Smyth, the astrono- 
mer royal for Scotland, has, in connection 
with Professor Herschel of Newcastle, 
recently presented an elaborate paper or 
series of papers to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh “ On the Gaseous Spectra in 
Vacuum Tubes,” of which he has kindly 
forwarded me a copy. It appears from 
these memoifs that when vacuum tubes, 
which contain attenuated vapors, have 
been laid aside for a length of time, they 
turn practically into hydrogen tubes. In 
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another very recent paper presented to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Profes- 
sor Piazzi Smyth furnishes important ad- 
ditional proof of the presence of oxygen 
in the outer solar atmosphere, and gives 
an explanation why this important ele- 
ment has escaped observation by the 
spectroscope. Additional proof of the 
existence of oxygen in the outer solar 
atmosphere has been given by Professor 
Stoney, the astronomer royal for Ireland, 
and by Mr. R. Meldola in an interesting 
paper communicated by him to the P&z/- 
osophical Magazine in June, 1878. 

As regards the sufficiency of an inflow- 
ing stream of dissociated vapors to main- 
tain solar energy, the following simple 
calculation may be of service. Let it be 
assumed that the stream flowing in upon 
the polar surfaces of the sun flashes into 
flame when it has attained the density of 
our atmosphere, that its velocity at that 
time is one hundred feet per second (the 
velocity of a strong terrestrial wind) and 
that in its composition only one-twentieth 
part is hydrogen and marsh gas in equal 
proportions, the other nineteen-twentieths 
being made up of oxygen, nitrogen, and 
neutral compounds. It is well known that 
each pound of hydrogen develops in burn- 
ing about sixty thousand heat units, and 
each pound of marsh gas about twenty- 
four thousand; the average of the two 
gases mixed in equal proportion would 
yield, roughly speaking, forty-two thou- 
sand units; but, considering that only 
one-twentieth part of the inflowing current 
is assumed to consist of such combustible 
matter, the amount of heat developed per 
pound of inflowing current would be only 
twenty-one hundred heat units. One hun- 
dred cubic feet, weighing eight pounds, 
would enter into combustion every second 
upon each square foot of the polar surface, 
and would yield 8xX60X60X 2100 = 60,- 
480,000 heat units per hour. Assuming 
that one-third of the entire solar surface 
may be regarded as polar heat-receiving 
surface, this would give twenty million 
heat units per square foot of solar sur- 
face; whereas according to Herschel’s 
and Pouillet’s measurements only eigh- 
teen millions heat units per square foot 
of solar surface are radiated away. 
There would thus be no difficulty in 
accounting for the maintenance of solar 
energy from the supposed source of sup- 
ply. On the other hand I wish to guard 
myself against the assumption that ap- 
pears to have been made by some critics, 


that what I have advocated would amount 
| to the counterpart of “ perpetual motion,” 
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and therefore to an absurdity. The sun 
cannot of course get back any heat radi- 
ated by himself which has been turned to 
a purpose ; thus the solar heat spent upon 
our earth in effecting vegetation must be 
absolutely lost to him. 

My paper presented to the Royal Soci- 
ety was accompanied by a diagram of an 
ideal corona, representing an accumula- 
tion of igneous matter upon the solar sur- 
faces, surrounded by disturbed regions 
pierced by occasional vortices and out- 
bursts of metallic vapors, and culminating 
in two outward streams projecting from 
the equatorial surfaces into space through 
many thousands of miles. The only sup- 
porting evidence in favor of this diagram 
were certain indications that may be 
found in the instructive volume on the 
sun by Mr. R. A. Proctor. It was there- 
fore a matter of great satisfaction to me 
to be informed, as I have been by an 
excellent authority and eye-witness, that 
my imaginary diagram bore a very close 
resemblance to the corona observed in 
America on the occasion of the total 
eclipse of the sun on the 11th of January, 
1880. 

Enough has been said, I think, to prove 
that the theory I have ventured to put 
forward is the result, at any rate, of con- 
siderable reflection; and I may add that, 
since its first announcement, I have not 
seen reason to reject any of the links of 
my chain of argument: these I have here 
endeavored to strengthen only by addi- 
tional facts and explanations. 

If these arguments can be proved to 
the entire satisfaction of those best able 
to form a judgment, they would serve to 
justify the poet Addison when he says : — 


The unwearied sun from day to day 
Does the Creator’s power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty Hand. 
C. WILLIAM SIEMENS. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
ODD NOTICES. 


In his interesting work on the news- 
paper press, Mr. Grant, speaking of the 
hard work which the editor of an impor- 
tant paper has to encounter in the accom- 
plishment of his daily task, says nothing 
is more trying to the patience and temper 
than the tiresome and unprofitable visits 
of certain political personages, who think 
themselves and their communications of 
the most vital importance, and who never 





think of the preciousness of the editor’s 
time. Not only the newspaper editor of 
to-day, but the studious of all ages, have 
thought with Lord Bacon that “friends are 
robbers of our time,” and have attempted 
to act up to Shakespeare’s advice, “* Ever 
hold time too precious to be spent with 
babblers.” Pope draws a vivid picture 
of the annoyance to which he was sub- 
jected by poetasters requesting an opinion 
on their sorry productions. He cries to 
his servant : — 


Shut, po the door, good John; fatigued, I 
said. 

Tie up the knocker ; say I’m sick — I’m dead! 

The Dog-star rages; nay, ’tis past a doubt 

All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out. 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 


While some have shown in their writ- 
ings their dislike at being disturbed by 
inopportune callers, with nothing to say 
worth listening to, others have attempted 
to prevent the annoyance altogether by 
means of menacing inscriptions over their 
study doors. . 

Zachary Ursinus, a professor in the 
University of Heidelberg in the sixteenth 
century, to prevent interruption during 
his studies, placed over his study door a 
Latin inscription, which translated runs: 
“ Friend, whoever thou art that comest 
hither, either briefly despatch thy busi- 
ness, or begone.” Justus Scaliger, pro- 
fessor of polite literature at Leyden, and 
the creator of chronological science, en- 
tered into many angry controversies with 
his contemporaries, yet he gave a gentle 
hint to intending visitors that they might 
retire at the last moment without cross- 
ing lances with him. The entrance to 
his study bore the following inscription : 
“ Tempus meum est ager meus,” which 
translated means that my time is my es- 
tate. 

Dr. Cotton Mather, of Boston, United 
States, the founder of a Society of Peace- 
makers — similar to the a — whose 
objects were to settle differences and pre- 
vent lawsuits, was a man of such great 
activity and despatch in his numerous 
affairs, that Dr. Johnson’s words, * Pant- 
ing Time toiled after him in vain,” might 
appropriately have been applied to him. 
To impress on‘ his numerous law-avoiding 
and peace-seeking clients the necessity of 
remembering the passage of “the inaudi- 
ble and noiseless foot of Time,” and to 
save himself the tedium of listening to 
interminable stories of all sorts of wrongs, 
real or imaginary, he had written over the 
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door of his sanctum in prominent letters 
the pungent words : “ Be short.” 

Probably the student of Harvard Uni- 
versity was endeavoring to improve on 
Dr. Mather’s inscription by specifying 
more exactly the brevity desired in his 
friends’ visits, when he affixed this an- 
nouncement to his door: “ Notice — 
Hours for Visitors, 7 to 7.45.” Whether 
this period consisted only of forty-five 
minutes, in the morning or evening, can- 
not be discovered from the more than am- 
biguous inscription itself. And if the 
“hours ” actually set apart for the enter- 
tainment of his fellow-students were from 
7 A.M. to 7.45 P.M., or vice versd, then we 
are afraid that young man would find him- 
self “ plucked ” at the first “little go” that 
took place. We cannot help thinking this 
must have been the promising student of 
whom the story is told, that he bought a 
dozen towels, and writing his name on 
number one, put Ditto on each of the oth- 
ers. 

Those who indulge in legends over 
their door lintels, however simple, do not 
always get all the say to themselves. 
That arch-trickster, Theodore Hook, ad- 
dressed the following lines “To Mr. 
Blank, who puts over his door ‘Pen and 
Quill Manufacturer :’ ”? — 


You put above your door and in your bills, 

You’re manufacturer of pens and quills ; 

And for the first, you well may feel a pride ; 

Your pens are better far than most I’ve tried ; 

But for the quills, your words are somewhat 
loose ; 

Who manufactures quills must be a Goose ! 


While some scholars are accustomed to 
bury themselves so deeply in their studies, 
that the entrance of a visitor causes an- 
noying mental perturbation, and have in 
self-defence found it necessary to adopt 
the deterrent expedient we have been illus- 
trating, every individual, we think, desires 
immunity from such persistent callers as 
tramps and beggars. The brass plate of 
a teacher of the French language in Glas- 
gow, in addition to the information such 
“brasses ” are meant to convey, forbids 
beggars and old-clothes dealers to ring the 
bell. 

A gentleman near Winchester made a 
rockery in front of his house, in which he 
planted some beautiful ferns, and having 
put up the following notice, found it more 
efficient and less expensive than spring- 
guns or man-traps. The fear-inspiring 
inscription was: “Beggars beware; 
Scolopendriums and Polypodiums are set 
here.” 





The wall of a gentleman’s house near 
Edinburgh some years since exhibited a 
board on which was painted a threat quite 
as difficult for the trespasser to under- 
stand as the preceding: “ Any person en- 
tering these inclosures will be shot and 
prosecuted.” 

An eccentric old gentleman placed in a 
field on his estate a board with the follow- 
ing generous offer painted thereon: “I 
will give this field to any man who is con- 
tented.” It was not long before he had 
an applicant. “Well, my man, are you 
a contented fellow?” “Yes, sir, very.” 
“ Then why do you want my field?” The 
applicant did not wait to reply. 

The following lines are engraved on a 
stone tablet at the entrance to a certain 
summer-house, and surrounded by a bor- 
der of spiders, beetles, earwigs, and cen- 
tipedes, and other natives of these cool 
grots :— 


Stranger, or Friend, whatever name accord 
With Timkin’s hearty shake or civil word ; 
Enter, where interlacing boughs have made 
O’er latticed trellis-work a verdant shade. 
Here seat thyself on benches greenly damp, 
Fraught with lumbago sweet, and cooling 
cramp ; 
Here rest thy ‘back against this wall of brick ; 
Perhaps the recent whitewash will not stick. 
Here view the snail, his lodging on his back, 
Mark on the table’s length his silvery track. 
Here, when your hat and cane are laid aside, 
The caterpillar from the leaf shall glide, 
And, like a wearied pilgrim, faint and late, 
Crawl slowly o’er your forehead or your pate. 
Here shall the spider weave his web so fine, 
And make your ear the period of his line. 
Here, should still noon induce the drowsy 


gape, 
A fly shall headlong down your throat escape ; 
Or should your languid spirits court repose, 
Th’ officious bee shall cavil at your nose ; 
While timid beetles from a chink behind, 
In your coat-pocket hurried shelter find. — 
Oh, thou to whom such summer joys are dear, 
And Nature’s ways are pleasant — enter here ! 


The invitation which follows was like- 
lier to have a freer response, than the 
rather lively one to enter the arbor. The 
Weekly Magazine of 1777 says the lines 
were inscribed over the door of a house 
at Bruntstock, remarkable for its hospi- 
tality: — 


Whoe’er thou art, young, old, or rich, or poor, 
Come, gentle stranger, ope this friendly door ; 
Each social virtue here the mansion fills, 
Unknown to vice and all her train of ills ; 
Content and mirth some pleasure may afford, 
And plenty spreads the hospitable board ; 
Good-humor, too, and wit my tenants are — 
Right welcome thou the general treat to share. 
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Here Youth and Beauty, Age and Wisdom 
dwell ; 
Each neighboring swain my happiness can tell. 


A bridge at Denver, Colorado, boasts. 


of a notice which might also claim the 
dignity of being ranked as a mathemati- 
cal proposition. It is to the effect that 
“no vehicle drawn by more than one ani- 
mal is allowed to cross this bridge in 
opposite directions at the same time.” 
An equally slipshod specimen of the 
queen’s English may still be found ex- 
hibited as a “ Public Notice” by the 
South-eastern Railway Company at the 
Canton Street Terminus: “ Tickets once 
nipped and defaced at the barriers, and 
the passengers admitted to the platform 
will be delivered up to the Company in the 
event of the holders subsequently retiring 
from the platform without travelling, and 
cannot be recognized for re-admission.” 
Having been deluded into buying a ticket, 
the unsuspecting passenger on passing 
the barrier is “delivered up ” to the com- 
pany’s “holder,” who evidently has the 
privilege of “ retiring from the platform ” 
with his prey “ without travelling.” De- 
tectives may be sent in pursuit of the 
“holder,” we presume, by the missing 
passenger’s friends, in spite of the state- 
ment that he “ cannot be recognized.” 

Seventy years ago, the Universal Mag- 
azine recorded the fact that the notice 
“ Reding and Wrighting taut hear,” ap- 
peared over the door of a school in the 
neighborhood of Hoxton ; and a few years 
since, the Leeds Express contained evi- 
dence that the schoolmaster was still 
abroad. According to that newspaper, 
two curious documents were to be seen in 
two different windows in the neighbor- 
hood of Hunslet. The first, in a wretched 
scribble, is as follows: “A Da Skool 
kept hat — plaise, terms 2 and 3 pens per 
week for reeding and knitting and right- 
ing and sowing.” The other, in the win- 
dow of a shoemaker, is similar to one we 
have seen in a shop-window in Drury 
Lane : — 


A man lives here who don’t refuse 

To mend old boots, likewise old shoes ; 
My leather is good, my price is just, 
But times are bad —I cannot trust. 


Fifty years since, the following dog- 
gerel lines were to be seen written over 
the door of a little alehouse on the road 
between Sutton and Potton in Bedford- 
shire : — 


Butt Beere Sold Hear 
by Timothy Dear 
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Cum tak a mugg of mye trinker cum trink 

Thin a full kart of mye verry stron drink 

Harter that trye a cann of my titter cum tatter 

And windehup withe mye sivinty tymes weaker 
thin water. 


The native landlord of the hotel at La- 
hore, in which the following notice to the 
guests is posted up, is apparently deter- 
mined to charge for every possible item 
of expenditure, and to allow no fuss 
about the payment of what he anticipates 
his customers will look upon as over- 
charges: “Gentleman who come in hotel 
not say anything about their meals they 
will be charged for; and if they should 
say beforehand that they are going out to 
breakfast or dinner, etc.; and if they say 
that they have not anything to eat, they 
will be charged, and if not so they will be 
charged, or unless they bring it to the no- 
tice of the manager; and should they 
want to say anything, they must order the 
manager for and not any one else; and 
unless they not bring it to the notice of 
the manager, they will be charged for the 
least things according to the hotel rate, 
and no fuss will be allowed afterwards 
about it. Should any gentleman take 
wall-lamps or candle-light from the public 
rooms, they must pay for it without any 
dispute its charges. Monthly gentlemans 
will have to pay my fixed rate made with 
them at the time, and should they absent 
day in the month, they will not be allowed 
to deduct anything out of it, because I 
take from them less rate than my usual 
rate of monthly charges.” 

We have before us a printed circular, 
headed “ Invitation of Subscription,” is- 
sued by a Continental firm, and urging 
upon postage-stamp collectors the im- 
mense advantages of a stamp-journal pub- 
lished by the said firm. It is, says the no- 
tice, “ the only stamp-paper in all the world 
that takes care to publish regularly the 
commercial accounts of principal centres 
of stamps trade; besides which with this 
year the direction intending to satisfy ever- 
more its readers, has given earnest tosame 
new correspondents at London and Paris.” 
Over and above “autentic accounts ” of 
certain society proceedings, the paper 
promises various new features. Among 
these there is to be — “ An apposite rud- 
dle” —though what “ruddle” is meant 
for we cannot guess —“ entitled corri- 
spondences is designed to the demands, 
requests, delucidations, and whatever sim- 
ilar article inspecting stamps that sub- 
scribers are in right to insert.” “The 
paper,” it is further announced, “ for the 
modicity of its insertions prices sustain 
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the competition with whatever other pa- 
per.” This assertion must be cheering 
to the postage-stamp collectors who un- 
derstand it. 


From The Saturday Review. 
COUNTRY LAWYERS. 


THE country lawyer of good standing 
differs as much from the pettifogger as a 
field-marshal differs from a private of ma- 
rines. He is the secret-holder of the most 
important families in the county; his ad- 
vice is sought and followed by grandees, 
squires, and great ladies, and he is gener- 
ally a wealthy man himself. One source 
of his influence is that he often has much 
more knowledge of his clients than they 
have of themselves. He knows exactly 
how much a year each of them has, which 
is more, in many cases, than they know 
themselves; he knows the acreage of 
their properties, the exact conditions un- 
der which they hold them, and what their 
lands would probably be worth if thrown 
upon the market. He often has complete 
charge of their affairs, and remembers 
precisely in what manner they have dis- 
posed of their properties in their wills — 
a thing that laymen are exceedingly apt 
to forget. He has only to ring for his 
clerk, and in two minutes he can have 
any of their deeds, settlements, wills, or 
estate accounts placed on his writing-desk 
for immediate study; while the chances 
are that they are themselves unaware of 
the very existence of some of these in- 
struments, and know very little about the 
others. Moreover, when he looks at a 
poor fellow who is struggling hard to 
keep a wife and large family on three 
hundred a year, he may know that in one 
of his tin boxes there is a will which will 
some day entitle that man, if he lives, to 
two hundred thousand pounds; and when 
he looks at another who imagines himself 
to be the sole heir to an immense prop- 
erty, he may wonder what his feelings 
would be if he were aware that the said 
property is to be divided equally between 
himself and his nine cousins. Then those 
who seek the advice of lawyers are obliged 
to be confidential, and lay open before 
them the whole state of their affairs, with 
everything that bears upon them either 
directly or indirectly. The consequence 
of this is that a shrewd lawyer has many 
opportunities of acquiring information. 
What one client tells him of his own af- 
fairs has often an indirect bearing upon 
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those of others. This, of course, is much 
more the case in the country — where 
many of the neighbors are either related 
to each other or have adjoining proper- 
ties, and have similar or conflicting inter- 
ests in the same matters — than in large 
towns, where men do not know the names 
of the people who live next door to them, 
and where lawyers are frequently in utter 
ignorance of the family concerns of their 
clients. Idle people proverbially consider 
themselves the busiest; and a country 
gentleman, when he has nothing else to 
do, always imagines that he has urgent 
business necessitating a visit to his solic- 
itor. A horse is therefore put into a dog- 
cart, and he starts off with an air of great 
importance for the county town, in order 
to confer with his legal adviser. After 
passing through one or two ante-rooms, 
occupied by clerks penned up in things 
resembling old-fashioned family pews 
with glass cases at the top, he is ushered 
into the presence of the great man. An 
open tin box is placed beside the lawyer, 
on which the name of the Duke of Cam- 
bria is printed in large capitals. Maps 
of large estates are hung over chairs or 
are lying on the ground; there is a pro- 
fusion of parchments on the table, which 
may fairly be assumed to be the title- 
deeds of immense landed properties; 
bundles of letters, doubtless representing 
transactions of untold magnitude, lie about 
in all directions; and there is a general 
atmosphere of “land and capital” about 
the chamber of the oracle. The client 
has scarcely seated himself before a clerk 
brings in a telegram, which the solicitor 
opens, glances at, and tosses carelessly 
on his table, as if he were in the habit of 
receiving telegraphic communications ev- 
ery five minutes. We are far from saying 
that the matters which bring clients to 
lawyers are not often of an important 
character; butitis certain that the amount 
of absolute business transacted between 
a country gentleman and his lawyer at a 
single consultation is not uncommonly 
much as follows. After the usual greet- 
ings, remarks about the weather, unbut- 
toning of gloves, finding places for hats, 
and taking off of greatcoats, the client 
asks his legal adviser whether he has yet 
heard from Mr. Brown. The lawyer then 
replies that he has not yet heard from 
Mr. Brown; that he has been expecting 
to hear from him every day; that he can- 
not believe any great length of time can 
elapse before he will hear from him; and 
that, if he should not receive any com- 
munication from him by a certain date, 
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he will certainly write againtohim. Hav- | 


ing transacted this most urgent piece of 
business, the client considers himself 
fairly entitled to a little gossip. He in- 
quires whether this is true, and whether 
that is true, whether there are any grounds 
for such and such a rumor, and whether 
his solicitor has heard so and so. The 
lawyer tells him as much as he thinks 
right, and gets as much information out 
of his visitor in return as he can. Some 
country gentlemen, when out of humor, 
go, or are sent by their wives, to their 
lawyers to be put into a good temper 
again. A successful lawyer is generally 
a master in the art of improving people’s 
tempers. His clients may enter his sanc- 
tum with gloomy faces, but will often 
come out smiling. He will tell them of a 
blunder committed by their bitterest ene- 
my; orhe will inform them that one or 
two people have been making inquiries 
about their unlet farms. He will shake 
his head and look incredulous about the 
supposed unlimited wealth of the neigh- 
bor of whom they are jealous, and he will 
hint in a mysterious way at troubles that 
are in store for that provoking family 
which always appears prosperous and 
happy. He has some pleasant little bits 
of gossip about the unpopularity of the 
parson, and the “high doings” that go 
on at the iron chapel of ease in the early 
mornings. There is a report, he says, 
that the Jesuits are about to buy one of 
the largest houses in the neighborhood, 
and he has heard that there has been a 
grand quarrel between two leading mem- 
bers of the United Methodists. He is 
generally very strong upon the underhand 
doings of “those rascally Dissenters,” 
who, by the way, have an unholy habit of 
employing lawyers of theirown. In most 
neighborhoods there is an old maiden 
lady of eccentric habits, a gentleman of 
strongly pronounced religious opinions, a 
scapegrace on the verge of ruin, and a 
man with a hopby. Of each of these the 
lawyer has a pleasant anecdote. A law- 
yer often acts also as a sort of confessor 
and director to his clients. One will con- 
fess that he has lost his temper and in- 
sulted an acquaintance, and will want help 
in propitiating the injured person; an- 
other will accuse bimself of having lost 
heavily on the turf, and will want to know 
how to raise money without the knowl- 
edge of his parents; this man will have 
made a foolish promise, from which he 
wishes to recede, and that man will have 
written a libellous letter, from the penal- 
ties of which he is naturally anxious to 
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screen himself. Many clients will con 
fess that they have been extravagant, and 
will seek to raise money on mortgage, 
while not a few will have exceeded their 
allowances and will require a temporary 
loan. Itis needless to say that lawyers’ 
visitors are not exclusively of the male 
sex. Most country solicitors have aged 
female clients who constantly call on them. 
The primary objects of their visits are 
usually to make codicils to their wills, 
leaving five pounds to some other antedi- 
luvian, or to inquire whether their legal 
advisers can recommend any perfectly 
safe investment that will make a return 
of fifteen per cent.—a rate of interest 
which they hear is obtained by a rela- 
tive living in the republic of Venezuela. 
The secondary object of their consulta- 
tion is to find out whether that odious 
Miss Higginbottom is really going to be 
married to Dr. Goodenough, or whether 
Ghostly Manor has actually been let to an 
East-End pawnbroker. It must not be 
supposed that the time of a lawyer is en- 
tirely spent in agreeable conversation or 
entertaining gossip. He occupies a posi- 
tion of great responsibility, and his life is 
one of considerable anxiety and not a 
little drudgery. He has to wade through 
long, wordy deeds and documents, which 
have a dangerously soporific tendency 
while they require most shrewd and care- 
ful attention. One dull, and to lay eyes 
meaningless, sentence, among many 
dreary pages of a deed or settlement, 
may at some time or other lead to a 
Chancery suit, if it escapes his notice. 
As regards the profits of solicitors, al- 
though still very large, they are small in 
comparison with what they were when the 
principal lines of railway were being pro- 
jected in England. Gossiping clients are 
often surprised at the length of their law- 
yer’s bills; but, if they like to employ a 
professional man to spend his time in 
chattering to them, it seems but reasona- 
ble that they should pay for it. It would 
be hard, indeed, if a country lawyer 
should not earn some profits when the 
wide nature of his functions is taken into 
consideration; for he has sometimes to 
serve in each of the following capacities 
— conveyancer, law-stationer, land-agent, 
secretary, bookkeeper, newsvendor, polit- 
ical agent, money-lender, railway agent, 
banker, and electioneering agent. Nor 
must it be forgotten that another cheerful 
occupation has lately been discovered for 
him — namely, that of serving long terms 
of imprisonment in her Majesty’s gaols, 
when he has been executing what had 
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hitherto been considered the recognized 
duties of a canvassing agent. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
AMBER. 


TueE origin of amber has always been 
obscured in a more or less deep halo of 
mystery. Pliny the naturalist wrote of it 
under its Greek name e/ectron, as the fos. 
sil resin of an extinct cone-bearing tree. 
Although these firs or pines became ex- 
tinct at a period far anterior to all his- 
torical time, it is certain that they lived 
in a later age and were of a higher or- 
ganization than the giant forms of the 
semi-tropical carboniferous era, which 
were prototypes of the cypress-trees still 
existing in eastern North America. Pro- 
fessor Zaddach says the amber-producing 
trees must have grown on green sand- 
beds of cretaceous soil forming the shores 
of estuaries where the lower division of 
the tertiary accumulated. And it is not 
only to these prehistoric forests that am- 
ber bears witness; for in this resin, fos- 
silized by centuries of time, have been 
discovered nearly eight hundred different 
species of insects, mostly now extinct; 
and many specimens of the flora of that 
period, embalmed whilst stil] a living veg- 
etation, which differ entirely from the 
fossil plants supplied by the brown coal- 
beds resting immediately above. 

On the Prussian coast of the Baltic 
Sea, mines are now worked to a depth of 
a hundred feet, where Professor Phillips 
found in a stratum of dark bituminous 
wood, forty feet thick, stalactites of am- 
ber; and round masses with pyrites and 
sulphate of iron in the coarse sand be- 
neath. Indeed, the true home of amber 
is on the borders of that inland sea, the 
Ostsee of the Germanic and Scandinavian 
nations; and vast quantities are still 
thrown up in stormy weather, when the 
restless waves break in foam upon the 
shore, particularly on the seagirt promon- 
tory of Samland. It is found also at 
Cape Sable, in Maryland; and in insig- 
nificant quantities in Siberia and Green- 
land. In Britain, it is so rare as almost 
to be unknown, although small pieces 
have been discovered in the sandy de- 
posit of the London clay at Kensington. 
But the most beautiful specimens of a 
varying purple shade have been torn from 
their far-away home in the classic isle of 
Sicily. 

The first record of this antique treasure 
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‘thought acceptable to the,gods. 
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is found in the old Homeric poems; we 
read in the Odyssey of amber beads in a 
necklace of gold brought by a Pheenician 
merchant to the queen of Syra; and inthe 
description of the palace of Menelaus, the 
mighty king of Sparta, it is said to shine 
like the sun or the moon in its splendor 
“of copper, of gold, of amber, and ivory.” 
The Greek name for amber, electron, was 
occasionally also used in ancient times for 
a mineral composed of gold and silver, be- 
cause its pale yellow color resembled am- 
ber. In those old days, amber was in great 
request for the imitation of precious 
stones by artificial staining, from its bril- 
liant lustre and the ease with which it 
could be cut and polished. From changes 
induced by its fossilized condition, amber 
differs from other resins in respect of its 
peculiar hardness, and in being less brit- 
tle, and of greater electric action. Blaz- 
ing like a torch when a light is applied, it 
was peculiarly adapted for use in religious 
ceremonies; and great quantities have 
alone been consumed in the unbroken 
worship of thirteen centuries at Mecca, 
that holy city of Arabia, which saw the 
birth of the Prophet, the dawn of the 
Mohammedan religion. - There is a quaint 
fascination in this ancient town, the cradle 
of Mussulman traditions, where the Bez- 
tullah or house of God stands surrounded 
by colonnades, to which hundreds of thou- 
sands of weary pilgrims annually resort, 
crossing great sandy deserts, through 
hardships innumerable, to fulfil the com- 
mand of the Prophet, that the faithful 
should stand at least once in their lives 
before the shrine at Mecca. They are 
enjoined to walk seven times round, pros- 
trating themselves, and kissing reverent] 
at each turn the great block of blac 
basalt, now fixed in the north-east corner 
of the massive stone structure called the 
Kaaba; but at which, in a far different 
religion, the same strange rites were ob- 
served many centuries before the birth of 
Mohammed. 

If we could unweave the tangled web 
of centuries, we should probably find that 
the burning of amber was not the least 
amongst the rites and ceremonies of the 
past. It was strangely intermingled with 
the myths and legends of the ancient 
Greeks, and was largely used in the 
adornments of their temples, being laid, 
with other precious things, upon the 
sacred altars, where all costly gifts were 
It is dif- 
ficult now to realize the feeling of super- 
stitious veneration with which amber has 
been regarded through successive civiliza- 
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tions, or the strange fantasies evoked by 
its mystic properties which transformed 
it into a passion and a faith. Not only 
in the luxurious cities of Greece and 
in Rome, but under the great historic 
dynasties of China, and amid all the 
extravagance of Oriental splendor, it was 
esteemed very precious. One of the gates 
of Thebes, “the city of the hundred 
gates,” whose superb ruins, perhaps the 
most ancient in the world, now lie scat- 
tered on both banks of the Nile, was, 
Herodotus tells us, made of amber. Even 
in the oldest of known sepulchres, the 
British barrows, amber beads have been 
found along with pierced stone axes, ar- 
row-heads, and other buried treasures. 

No doubt its value was enhanced by 
the curious electrical phenomena which it 
exhibits; for six hundred years before 
the Christian era, Thales of Miletus no- 
ticed that, when rubbed, amber or electron 
attracted light and dry bodies; in which 
remote observation lay the foundation of 
our modern science of electricity. It was 
believed to bear a charm against disease, 
and to possess the power of detecting the 
presence of poison. Pliny remarks upon 
its wonderful properties, and says: “ True 
it is that a collar of amber beads worn 
round the neck of young infants is a singu- 
lar preservative against secret poison, and 
a counter-charm to witchcraft and sorce- 
ries.” The same authority mentions that 
the price of a small figure in amber, how- 
ever diminutive, exceeded that of a healthy 
living slave. In the reign of Nero, a Ro- 
man knight was sent with an expedition 
to the shores of the Baltic in search of 
this foreign treasure; and returned with 
thirteen thousand pounds of amber for 
the emperor, including a single piece 
which weighed thirteen pounds. The 
dull barbarians of that northern land, who 
were stirred to labor for this valued prod- 
uct of their stormy sea, could not com- 
prehend the startling price paid for it, or 
its use in the great and unfamiliar world 
beyond the Alps. 

The best pieces of amber are now taken 
in the rough by Armenian merchants to 
Constantinople, where they are carved 
and chased and polished by the hand of 
the engraver, as mouth-pieces for pipes. 
In the pipe bazaar of the great Byzantine 
edifice — which contains mosques, foun- 
tains, and a labyrinth of arcaded streets, 
each a separate bazaar — are hidden away 
amber mouth-pieces of fabulous value, in 
every shade of color, lustrous as crystal, 
and set with diamonds and rubies. Sup- 
ported by sculptured columns, and dec- 





orated with arabesques, this dimly lighted 
city in the heart of Stamboul is full of 
marvels and treasures. Through its nar- 
row thoroughfares, camels and carriages 
and horsemen force their way, amongst a 
dense throng of people of every nation 
and type — Turks in muslin turbans, Per- 
sians in pyramidal bonnets of Astrakhan 
fur, Hebrews in yellow coats, with Greeks, 
Armenians, and running-footmen in gor- 
geous liveries; and in this shifting crowd 
are dignitaries of the court, who spend 
perhaps fifty thousand francs on their pipe 
collections ; and harem ladies, wrapped in 
long white veils, who come for gray 
amber, gold-embroidered bags of musk 
and sandal-wood, and the sweet-scented 
gums made by the women of Chio, which 
are all sold in the perfumery bazaar of 
this great Oriental fair. 

Thus we find that amber, little esteemed 
as it is at the present time in Europe, and 
although no longer the important source 
of wealth that it once was, still has a 
place in the luxury and religion of the 
East; and the dim records of its ven- 
erable history furnish us with many pic- 
turesque and poetic associations, whether 
we think of it in its early home amid 
archaic forests, or, as in classic lore — 


The sweet tears shed by fair Heliades, 
Apollo’s daughters, 

When their rash brother down the welkin sped, 

Lashing his father’s sun-team, and fell dead 

In Euxine waters, 


From The Spectator. 
PROPHETIC MISANTHROPY. 


Mr. FROUDE, as we have elsewhere 
shown, makes no sort of attempt to dis- 
guise, even if he does not give almost 
artificial emphasis to, the atrabiliousness 
of Carlyle’s attitude towards human life. 
Indeed, Mr. Froude remarks with a sort 
of pride that probably Isaiah himself was 
not a very pleasant or accommodating 
companion, and intimates that in this re- 
spect prophets who denounce the short- 
comings of their countrymen are apt to be 
very much alike. There is no comment 
on Carlyle to which his biographer refers 
oftener than his mother’s, that Carlyle 
was “gey ill to live with,’—and this 
peculiarity obviously strikes Mr. Froude 
as a most interesting personal feature, of 
which an honest biographer can hardly 
make too much. But if the prophetic fac- 
ulty is supposed to include the power of 
really spurring man on to higher life and 
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work, we doubt very much whether it be 
consistent with a nature of such unmixed 
aggressiveness as Carlyle’s. Whether 
Isaiah was “ gey ill to live with” or not, 
we do not know. We do know that not 
one of his great denunciations of the hol- 
lowness and self-sufficiency of the Jews 
of his time was unaccompanied by pas- 
sages of sublime and heart-stirring en- 
couragement, in which the strength of the 
Almighty arm to reach and bless his peo- 
ple, and his unfailing promise to uphold 
and strengthen those of them who should 
cling to him, are poured out in speech 
that is less like mere words of any human 
tongue, than the breakers of the eternal 
love itself, as they touch and shatter 
themselves on “this bank and shoal of 
time.” For ourselves, we had, we con- 
fess, always thought that this was part 
and parcel of the function of the prophet, 
—that scathe and burn away the evil in 
man as he might, he must always have 
the power, and prove the power, to renew 
the fountains of that life which is pure, at 
least as effectually as to apply the scorch- 
ing fire to that life which is impure. 
Carlyle appears to have failed utterly in 
this. For though his misanthropy is 
closely allied with prophetic wrath, though 
it is not hatred of that which is good in 
man, but of that which is petty and poor 
in man, still it is hatred of what is petty 
and poor even more than of what is evil 
in man, and it is wholly unaccompanied 
with vivifying and restoring life. He 
could say, doubtless, with Isaiah: “ Your 
new moons and your appointed feasts my 
soul hateth; they are a trouble unto me; 
I am weary to bear them.” But Carlyle 
hardly ever goes on to say anything so 
humble as, “ Cease to do evil, learn to do 
well, seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, 
judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” 
Still less does he ever proceed from hum- 
ble moral precepts to the renewal of the 
living spiritual forces. He never an- 
nounces to those whom he scourges that 
“the people who walked in darkness had 
seen a great light, and that they that 
dwelt in the valley of the shadow of death, 
on them has the light shined.” He had 
no name to proclaim, that was called 
“ Wonderful, counsellor, the mighty God, 
the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace,” no “hiding-place from the tem- 
pest,” no “shadow of a great rock ina 
weary land” to reveal to his hearers. His 
words are scorpions to what is poor and 
shallow in man, even more than to what 
is evil. He hates human pettiness and 
blindness, even more than he hates hu- 
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man selfishness and sin. He can dwell 
with a sort of satisfaction on any great 
human power like Mirabeau or Danton, 
or even Frederick, in spite of their infi- 
delities to the highest light within them. 
But he cannot see the littleness and the 
superficiality of the world, its vanities 
and its follies, its weak devices for forget- 
ting itself, its conventional beliefs in 
formulas, its tricks of self-deception, with- 
out a rage and fury which almost take 
him out of himself. And yet these quali- 
ties are by no means the evidence of what 
is worst in man, — they are, in fact, insep- 
arable from his short sight and small 
store of feeling, are essential parts of that 
finite nature which religion is given us to 
deepen and strengthen, but by no means 
essential parts of that evil in us which 
conscience is given us to condemn, and 
to make us repent of in sackcloth and 
ashes. Carlyle’s misanthropy seems to 
us to fall short of anything that can prop- 
erly be called prophetic misanthropy, 
doubly, — first, in not being directed 
straight to the true evil, the moral unfaith- 
fulness at the root of what is most disheart- 
ening; next, in not being combined with 
any of that genuine love for man, in spite 
of all his weakness, nay, in consequence 
of all his weakness, which alone has 
power to cast out that weakness, and to 
make him conscious of the mighty stores 
of strength to which, if he will, he may 
yet have access. Intellectually Carlyle 
despised Irving, but Irving knew the 
secret of sapping the vanities of man far 
better than Carlyle. 

Carlyle once frankly admitted that there 
was “a dark humor” in him, over the 
working of which he had very little or no 
control, and which was totally distinct 
from the miseries of blue-devils or the 
fretfulness due to ill-health. We believe 
that it was true self-knowledge which 
compelled this declaration. We can im- 
agine no other explanation of the pain- 
fully idle fury with which Carlyle raged 
against the pettinesses, the superficialities, 
and the fine mesh of necessities which 
govern human circumstances — nay, gen- 
erally raged against them without touch- 
ing any of those higher keys by which he 
might at least have stirred some deeper 
life for a season. He could not have be- 
lieved that he would make politics more 
fruitful by raving against constitutional 
rules, habits, and conventions, any more 
than he could have believed that he would 
make social converse richer by raving 
against empty fashion and esthetic teas. 
But “the dark humor” never suffered 
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him to remit his useless and savage dia- 
tribes against these formulas of “ liberty,” 
against “fashion,” against the unhappy 
conviviality of custom, against shallow 
and false art, but acted upon him as a 
higher spirit acted on St. Paul when he 
and his companions “ essayed to go into 
Bithynia, but the spirit suffered them 
not.” Men attaching real importance to 
constitutional formulas, men prizing the 
liberty to do and talk foolishly, as if it 
were the most sacred of privileges ; men 
insisting on going wrong by prescription 
rather than on going right without rule, 
men whose enjoyments were superficial, 
whose life was flippant, whose impression 
of themselves was unreal, and perhaps 
affected, — such men did not fill Carlyle 
with the desire to save them, and redeem 
them from their mistaken formalism and 
their silly affectations, but with a vehe- 
ment passion for rooting them out of the 
earth. Carlyle seems to have hated man- 
kind, himself included, because God had 
not made man more Godlike. His desire 
was to purge the earth of its weaklings, 
—and he accounted amongst weaklings 
many who knew far better than himself 
what the proper and normal strength of 
the smaller and more habitual elements in 
our nature really is, — not to lift the weak- 
lings into a life of comparative strength. 
Of course, Carlyle hated nothing that was 
really grand in man; but then there is so 
little in man that can be called really 
grand, if you look carefully for the alloy, 
as he always did; and he hated what was 
feeble, even though it were as much part 
of human nature as the free-will itself, 
and hated it all the more because it is in- 
eradicable; indeed, he worked himself 
into a fever of fury at the very fibres of 
our nature itself, even though the golden 
threads which he most valued could only 
have been woven intoit by the help of 
those commoner fibres which he so much 
disdained. It was in very great degree 
finite man himself, and not even the deg- 
radation of our petty limitations, that 
Carlyle felt himself bound to rail at. For 
example, it is eminently human to think 
more even of an accustomed and long- 
sanctioned method than of the main ob- 
ject of that method, and yet nothing 
excited Carlyle’s ire so frequently as this 
tendency in man. It is eminently human 
for men to be deceived by their accidental 
position in the world, and the respect 
paid by others to that position, into fancy- 
ing that they have a divine right to that 
position, and that they are intrinsically 
superior to those who are in what is 





called a “lower position;” but Carlyle 
could never restrain his indignant scorn 
for that most human misapprehension. 
It is eminently human for men to suppose 
that if they can think and reason well 
enough to interest others, and attract 
their attention, they have a right to be 
rather proud of themselves, and to rank 
amongst the spiritual aristocracy of the 
race; but no sort of vanity irritated 
Carlyle so profoundly. In a word, he 
raged against all the superficial follies of 
life and literature with an almost hypo- 
chondriac bitterness, which rendered his 
wrath wholly ineffective in dethroning 
the idols which he most abhorred. Car- 
lyle, if he were a prophet at all, was a 
prophet sent only to smite, and not to 
strengthen; a prophet of the purely de- 
structive kind, whose function it was only 
to make us see through the conceits of 
modern civilization, but whose voice 
failed the moment you asked him for 
something wherewith to replace these con- 
ceits, something breathing the spirit of 
power and of love and of a sound mind, 
What Carlyle wanted was some true love 
for man — for man in his insignificance, 
and yet his great capabilities. Of this he 
had hardly a grain. Flaming wrath for 
every sign of the smallness of the scale 
on which so much of man’s nature is 
built, he had in abundance. And his 
“dark humor” must be said to have ex- 
tended itself to the creative power which 
had sanctioned and tolerated this small- 
ness of scale, and had decreed that only 
in the power of conscience and love can 
frail human beings grow into something 
nobler, and more worthy of eternal life. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE LAST ENCYCLICAL. 


THE Encyclical Letter E¢sé Mos ad- 
dressed by the pope to the archbishops 
and bishops of Italy, the full text of which 
has now been published in the 7ad/et, is 
for many reasons a noticeable document. 
Like other utterances from the same 
quarter it requires to be read between the 
lines, and is perhaps more remarkable for 
what it omits and implies than for what it 
actually contains; but it entirely bears 
out on the whole the consistent impres- 
sion created from the first by the public 
acts and words of Leo XIII. as to the 
spirit and aims of his policy. The Zaddet, 
with characteristic caution, declines “to 
assume,” as some of the Italian Liberal 
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papers have done, “that these instruc- 
tions of his Holiness have any direct ref- 
erence to the action of Catholics in the 
approaching political elections,” while it 
admits — the italics are in either case our 
own —“that his Holiness implies that 
Italian Catholics have not hitherto done 
quite as much as théy might have done, 
and points out several ways in which their 
activity might be usefully employed.” The 
implication is no doubt sufficiently obvi- 
ous, and the reference to the elections, 
though it may be indirect, is hardly less 
so. It was not surprising therefore to be 
informed the other day by the Roman 
correspondent of one of the daily papers 
that “only the extreme Radicals and the 
Clericals are active in registering,” or to 
find him adding that, “ what with the con- 
stituency more than: tripled, the scrutin 
de liste, the Catholics probably voting for 
the first time, the leap is absolutely in the 
dark.” It appears indeed that the prob- 
ability of Catholics taking part in the 
forthcoming elections is being eagerly 
discussed by the Italian press generally, 
while — in consequence apparently of this 
last Encyclical — Duke Salviati, presi- 
dent of the General Committee of Cath- 
olic Congresses, has issued circulars to 
the various diocesan committees desiring 
them to urge all the faithful who are en- 
franchised by the new law to register, 
and thus be prepared for the withdrawal 
at any moment of the papal prohibition 
against voting. In Rome itself the num- 
ber of new voters is estimated at over ten 
thousand, including the Catholic contin- 
gent, who at once registered ex dloc. 
Meanwhile the Rassegna publishes a let- 
ter from some prelate, unnamed — pos- 
sibly Count Enrico Campello, ex-canon of 
St. Peter’s — stigmatizing the folly, of the 
pope in giving his followers the restora- 
tion of the temporal power as their 
watchward at the elections — which is 
precisely what he has not done, as will 
presently appear. The Encyclical is how- 
ever by no means chiefly occupied with 
references, direct or indirect, to the elec- 
tions, though its tone and drift are so 
little in harmony with the 22 eletti ne elet- 
foré principle obstinately maintained to 
the last by Pius IX. as to suggest at least 
an impending change of front in this 
matter. We have before taken occasion 
to observe that Leo XIII. has the in- 
stincts of a statesman and a man of the 
world, as well as of a priest, and if his 
view of the religious evils with which 
Italy and modern society at large is af- 
flicted does not materially differ from 





that of his predecessor, he has much more 
practical notions as to the most effectual 
manner of coping with them. The “ pris- 
oner of the Vatican” he may choose to 
remain —and since the outrage of last 
July and the blundering of the govern- 
ment over it there is plausible excuse for 
doing so; but he is by no means content 
to sit with folded hands gnashing his 
teeth, like Giant Pope in the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” in impotent rage at the unruli- 
ness of the world which has forsaken 
him. On the contrary he has very definite 
schemes for regaining his influence over 
such portions of it as may be willing to 
listen to his voice, and is perfectly aware 
that the methods of influence proper to 
the fourteenth century are nor equally 
applicable to the nineteenth. ‘“ Modern 
civilization,” which Pius IX. was never 
weary of execrating, may of course be 
understood in more senses than one, but 
there is certainly a sense in which his 
successor is quite prepared to avail him- 
self of its resources, and is resolved that 
all those under his control shall do the 
same. His success must depend mainly 
on their capacity and readiness to give 
effect to the programme he has marked 
out for them. 

The first part of the Encyclical is de- 
voted to exposing the misdeeds of “a 
pernicious sect ” — presumably atheist or 
agnostic — “ which has established itself 
some time back in Italy, and after declar- 
ing war against Christ, is endeavoring to 
rob the people of their Christian institu- 
tions,” while its programme is equally 
fatal to religion and morality. Itis noted 
among other points that “ Rome, the most 
august of Christian cities,” is laid open 
to the enemies of the Church, and defiled 
by heretical temples and schools and 
other profane novelties; but there is no 
direct mention of the temporal power, and 
this part of the address closes with the 
confident assurance that while the sect in 
question certainly aims at the destruction 
of the Church and its head, and of all re- 
ligion, “the Church without doubt will in 
the end be triumphant, and will baffle the 
impious conspiracies of men.” We are 
then reminded, in some detail, how much 
the Holy See has done for Italy in the 
past, aod what great advantages its benefi- 
cent influence may confer on the country 
in the future, if these “enemies of Chris- 
tian wisdom, who are leading sooiety to 
its ruin,” alike in the scientific, the moral, 
and the social sphere, will allow it fair 
play. It is only through the special pro- 
tection of Divine Providence that Italy 
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has hitherto been spared “a reign of ter-| Leo XIIL., like his predecessor, but for a 


ror,” and there is great reason to strive 
and pray that so terrible a misfortune may 
be still averted. And then follows a ret- 
erence to the rights of the Holy See, bor- 
rowed apparently from some previous 
manifesto, and expressed in studiously 
temperate language: “Say that the State 
in Italy can never prosper nor become 
stable and tranquil, unless provision be 
made for the dignity of the Roman See 
and the liberty of the Supreme Pontiff, 
as every consideration of right requires.” 
After this his Holiness proceeds to his 
practical admonitions, which do certainly 
convey a very significant intimation that 
“Italian Catholics ” — priests and people 
alike — “ have not hitherto done quite as 
much as they might have done,” and, we 
may add, that they have done some things 
which they might advantageously have 
left undone. The full force and import 
of this part of the Encyclical cannot be 
adequately appreciated except by those 
more or less familiar with the religious 
conditions of Italy, and especially of the 
Italian clergy, both secular and regular, 
before the outbreak of the revolutionary 
movement. A good deal of light was 
thrown on these points in some interest- 
ing papers, commonly attributed to the 
pen of Mr. Cartwright, which appeared 
about twenty years ago in the Edinburgh 
Review, partly in connection with the con- 
troversy provoked by the publication and 
subsequent censure of Rosmini’s “ Czzgue 
Piaghe.” Pius 1X. himself, in the earlier 
years of his reign, was reported to have 
spoken in terms more pungent than polite 
of the general character of the parochial 
clergy of Italy, and to have even contem- 
plated a sweeping reform of the monastic 
institutions which had lapsed into a de- 
plorable state of apathy and corruption. 
It was also well known that, under cover 
of an enforced orthodoxy of profession, 
there lurked a widespread indifferentism 
among the people, ranging from mere an- 
gry discontent or doubt to all but open 
scepticism, which the authorities in 
Church and State had no thought of 
meeting by any more persuasive argu- 
ments than the strong arm of the law 
could supply. All this Pius IX., while 
still Bishop of Imola, was well aware of, 
and at the beginning of his pontificate he 
showed a real though somewhat otiose 
desire to provide a fitting remedy. But 
the Revolution of 1848 put an end to all 
such schemes, and thenceforth a timid 
anxiety guieta non movere became the 
guiding principle of his administration. 





longer period, filled an episcopal see in 
Italy before ascending the papal throne, 
and he had ample opportunities as Arch- 
bishop of Perugia for estimating the 
average religious condition of the popu- 
lation and of their pastors, and observing 
that the latter at all events had “not done 
quite as much as they might have done” 
in more ways than one. It is to the cor- 
rection of these grave deficiencies that 
the later portion of the Encyclical is 
addressed. 

It begins by impressing on the bishops 
that “up to the present time, whether 
through unfamiliarity with the new state 
of things, or through an imperfect under- 
standing of the extent of the danger, the 
courage of many, from whom much might 
have been expected, does not seem to 
have displayed itself with all the activity 
and vigor required for the defence of so 
great a cause;” and they are bidden to 
profit by the lessons of experience, and 
remember that “nothing could be more 
fatal than to endure in cowardly inertness 
the untiring malice of the wicked, and 
leave the field open to them to persecute 
the Church to the full measure of their 
hatred.” It is therefore of supreme im- 
portance to teach the people the true value 
of their religion, to rouse the indolent and 
kindle the lukewarm, and train them, both 
by word and example, to fulfil with con- 
stancy and courage the duties of the 
Christian life. For this end it is highly 
desirable to form associations of young 
men, of workmen, and others, in order to 
stimulate Christian zeal and energy, to 
relieve poverty, instruct the children of 
the poor, maintain the observance of fes- 
tivals and the like, as also “ to take every 
possible means within the limits of the 
law” for securing to the Holy See a real 
independence. Another instrument of 
great importance, of which the enemies 
of the Church have been too long allowed 
to enjoy a monopoly, is the press. ‘* Writ- 
ings must be opposed by writings, so that 
the same art which can effect most for 
the destruction of mankind may be ap- 
plied to their benefit and salvation, and 
remedies be derived from the source 
whence poisons have flowed.” And for 
this purpose the establishment in every 
province at least of periodical and espe- 
cially daily organs is suggested, which 
must be conducted “with gravity and 
moderation of tone, without bitterness 
and with respect for individuals, and in 
clear and simple language which the mul- 
titude can easily understand.” But above 











all things the bishops are urged —and 
the exhortation evidently implies some- 
thing of a tacit reproof — to take all care 
for “the due appointment of fitting min- 
isters of God.” This is their paramount 
obligation, and, while “grave reasons 
common to all times demand in priests 
many and great graces, this time in which 
we live requires that they should be even 
more and greater.” There is need for 
sound learning, “embracing not only sa- 
cred, but philosophical, physical, and his- 
torical studies,” and there is yet more 
urgent need of a high standard of moral 
excellence ; and for securing these results 
a long course of diligent preparation is 
necessary. The pope here refers to his 
former Encyclical £terni Patris on the 
study of St. Thomas—noticed at the 
time in our columns — for the purpose of 
observing that besides these graver stud- 
ies the young clerics should be instructed 
in other branches of knowledge which 
cannot fitly be ignored in the present day, 
such as natural science, and whatever 
serves to illustrate the authority and in- 
terpretation of Holy Scripture. And, as 
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so mahy old exfdowments have been swept 
away of late ‘}ears, the people should be 
exhorted to contribute according to their 
means, after the example of their pious an- 
cestors, and of other Catholic nations of 
our ows day,to.the support of institutions 
for carrying.on this necessary work; and, 
indeed, the pope feels confident that they 
will readily respond to the call. Such is 
a briéf summary of the contents of this 
last Encyclical, which manifestly points, 
we do not say to an acceptance of the 
status guo, but to a frank recognition of 
the altered *conditions of modern life, in 
Italy as elsewhere, and an honest desire 
to make the fullest use of “the resources 


‘of civilization” for the service of the 


Church. In this general programme, the 
electoral question of the moment holds a 
subordinate place, but readers of the En- 
cyclical could hardly fail to understand, 
as in fact they evidently have understood, 
it to foreshadow, if not actually to convey, 
a withdrawal of the self-denying ordi- 
nance by which Pius IX. deliberately 
placed the voting-urns at the permanent 
and exclusive disposal of his assailants. 





A TypicaL INDIAN VILLAGE. — Outside the 
entrance of the single village street, on an ex- 
en rise of ground, the hereditary potter sits 
by his wheel, moulding the swift-revolving clay 
by the natural curves of his hands. At the 
back of the houses which form the low, irregu- 
lar street there are two or three looms at work 
in blue and scarlet and gold, the frames hang- 
ing between the acacia-trees, the yellow flowers 
of which drop fast on the webs as they. are 
being woven. In the street the brass and cop- 
per smiths are hammering away at their pots 
and pans ; and further down, in the veranda of 
the rich man’s house, is the jeweller working 
rupees and gold mohrs into fair jewelry, gold 
and silver ear-rings, and round tires like the 
moon, bracelets and tablets and nose-rings, and 
tinkling ornaments for the feet, taking his de- 
signs from the fruits and flowers around him, 
or from the traditional forms represented in 
the paintings and carvings of the great temple, 
which rises over the grove of mangoes and 
palms at the end of the street, above the lotos- 
covered village tank. At 3.30 or 4 in the after- 
noon the whole street is lighted up by the 
moving robes of the women going down to 





draw water from the tank, each with two or 
three water-jars on her head; and so, while 
they are going and returning in single file, the 
scene glows like Titian’s canvas and moves 
like the stately procession of the Panathenaic 
frieze. Later the men drive in the mild, gray 
kine from the moaning plain, the looms are 
folded up, the coppersmiths are silent, the 
elders gather in the gate, the lights begin to 
glimmer in the fast-falling darkness, the feast- 
ing and the music are heard on every side, and 
late into the night the songs are sung from the 
Ramayana or Mahabharata. The next morn- 
ing, with sunrise, after the simple ablutions 
and adorations performed ijn the open air be- 
fore the houses, the same day begins again. 
This is the daily life going on all over western 
{India in the village communities of the Dakhan, 
among a people happy in their simple manners 
and frugal way of life, and in the culture de- 
rived from the grand epics of a religion in 
which they live and move and have their daily 
being, and in which the highest expression of 
their literature, art, and civilization has been 
stereotyped for three thousand years. 
The Industrial Arts of India — Birdwood. 








